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Se OW the old East End has 
? changed to one who goes 
back to it after the 
Z years! Always it is drab, 
and the mean_ streets 
j stretch away, mirk miles 
long. Always the’ low 
squalid houses cluster round the dirty 
flagged squares, and out of the desolation 
hideous piles of model buildings uplift their 
prison walls. But how it has changed! 
And how, at every point, one’s knowledge 
is confused by a new population in the 
ancient streets, by the vanishment of old 
haunts of riot and misery. Down Rat- 
cliffe Highway the drunken sailormen 
swung in bygone days, howling; now the 
suave, gesticulating Orient chaffers there. 
The hooligan is almost an alien in White- 
chapel. For Whitechapel is the Ghetto; 
it is a strip torn from Red Russia. 

Wherein is the great change? 

In this: A proletariat of inferior quality 
—but not at all tumultuous—fills the mean 
streets. The true natives of the slums of 
the East have not wholly gone. Still one 


may see and have speech with the wicked, 
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brawling little Englishmen, but there is 
less and less room for them. They swim, 
gasping in the alien flood. And the poor 
workmen, grown poorer, have sunk deeper. 
From Poland and Galicia and Russia the 
new proletariat has filtered in, filling the 
nooks and crannies of the slums. They 
have many virtues, these Eastern Jews; 
they are sober; they are thrifty; they are 
money-wise; and, banded together by an un- 
releasing freemasonry of race and religion, 
they have had little difficulty in supplanting 
the native East-Enders, who were brawlers, 
drunkards, wasters, inefficient competitors. 
You shall go down into a Whitechapel 
where the only Gentiles are those who light 
the fires and turn the wheels for Israel. 
And in Mile End Old Town, where there are 
66,000 inhabitants, you will find only one 
Englishman out of six. A notable change. 
None of the grim and turbulent memories 
of the “ Jack-the-Ripper”’ period will fit into 
the present-day scheme of things. A grayer 
world, not so striped with blood; a grayer 
sea of poverty, through which the sharks 
swim lazily, and philanthropy, a fat white 
bulk, floats on the scum. 
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THE SECONDARY MILLIONS 


Oh, figures are grim and eloquent things! 
I like to see them file across a page in their 
lean, black way, abrupt and prophetic as 
spiders. After all they are the only un- 
lying sign-posts on the road humanity is 
going. Their metallic arms obstinately 
refuse to point to an optimistic south when 
the road runs bleakly north. A few fig- 
ures, then: 

England is rich. Assume, by way of 
imagery, that the national wealth is a loaf 
of bread at which forty millions feed and 
that the loaf is sliced into twelve parts. 
Now eleven slices go to the uppermost five 
millions. The thirty-five millions are all 
gnawing at the remaining one slice. An 
enormous and perturbing fact. It is evi- 
dent that one slice, since the loaf is not 
miraculous, cannot feed the thirty-five 
millions; quite evident, many get not even 
a crumb. In London last year two hun- 
dred died in the streets of starvation; they 
got not a crumb, and year in and year out 
two millions are on the verge of starvation. 

(By night we crossed a little bridge over 
a slip by the docks; in this deserted place a 
policeman stood on duty. ‘Why are you 
stationed here?” ‘To keep the women 
from going over into the water—so many 
of em went over into the water it got the 
name of Suicide Bridge.’’) 

There are other figures, grimly eloquent: 
There is a standing army, as the phrase 
goes, of 80,000 unemployed; add, still, 
30,000 women very badly employed indeed; 
and 33,000 homeless adults; .and 35,000 
wandering children of the slums; and 
15,000 free criminals and you have before 
you a statistical summary of the situation 
ii, the greatest city in Christendom. I nter- 
esting, is it not? And with those who do 
not walk the streets o’ night things are 
only a degree better. It is a fact that 
ninety per cent. of the producers of the 
actual wealth of London have no homes 
they can call their own beyond the week’s 
end and no other possessions than the few 
sticks of old furniture that will go into a 
hand-cart for trundling from lodging to 
lodging. And 300,000 people live in one- 
room tenements, in which decency is im- 
possible. Every night 30,000 Londoners 
sleep in four-penny lodging-houses—the 
four-penny “Doss,” and every night 11,000 
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sleep in the casual wards. Where should 
they sleep, these secondary millions? In 
London there are 1,292,737 workers who 
get less than five dollars a week per family! 
The week I write of there were 99,820 
persons in workhouses, hospitals, and pris- 
ons of the great town. 

Figures when they are melted up to- 
gether and run into a mold, come out— 
after cooling—in the shape of an inexorable 
mathematical law. Of these the most 
imposing and symmetrical is the law of 
averages. By said law certain things come 
to pass. Nine-tenths of man’s felicity de- 
pends upon being well-born; in London a 
bit more than nine-tenths. In the upper 
classes eighteen per cent. of the children 
die before reaching the age of five years, 
but in the lower classes—say of St.- 
George’s-in-the-East—the average death 
rate is twenty-nine years of age. So by 
the mere fact of being born out of the 
nobility and gentry the Londoner is 
stripped of twenty-seven years of the life 
that might have been his. Oh, of other 
things, too, he is shorn! His short life is 
bare of comfort or delight. Nor can he 
take pride in it—it is, at once, too dirty 
and too sad; all by that chance of birth 
too far eastward. Pain and hunger and 
helotry—the empty .belly and the over- 
burdened back—are his heritage. He and 
his woman—a pair of lean, warped ani- 
mals—slink together through the grayness 
of life, under the iron laws. And in blows 
and oaths, they find a certain joy in gin— 
which is white as water and runs hellishly 
hot down the throat and smokes in the 
brain; find, too, in the pewter pot of 
heavy-wet a certain sleep which is better 
than waking; go thus througli life till the 
iron law of averages knocks them on the 
head at twenty-nine. 

An inexorable law, decreeing that one of 
every four Londoners shall die in work- 
house, hospital, jail, or lunatic asylum— 
one out of four. ‘ 

It was in the Paragon Buildings I think: 
a workman’s home of one room; the man 
was at work; the woman was there with her 
four children—four boys. They were not 
attractive boys. Glum and pallid they 
munched greasy bread. They were ragged, 
unclean, unhandkerchiefed. But I could 
not keep my eyes off them—for one of 
them I knew was foredoomed to die in 
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Typical East End old clo’ men. 

















A Whitechapel ‘‘ geezer.” 


workhouse, madhouse or jail. Which one 
of them, | wondered. Over which tousled 
little head was the grim, statistical fate 
impending? And nothing could deflect it. 
Upon one head or the other it must fall. 
Take your Englishman in his club and 
ask him how he feels about this state of 
affairs; he will look mournful and wag his 
head and ask you to have a whiskey-and- 
soda. The Englishman, having no sensi- 
bility, loves to create round himself the 
fiction that his feelings are too deep for 
words. As a matter of fact, bar the pro- 
fessional philanthropists and a few social- 
ists, the English are quite content with 
things as they are. To be sure they like to 
read “Slum Stories.” From Dickens to 
Morrow a host of writers have made fortune 
by beating the drum on the empty bellies 
of the poor. But most of that literature is 
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maudlin, and through all of it runs a dirty 
thread of obsequious falsehood. 


THE DOSSER AND THE CASUAL 


A group of dirty fellows stands at the 
street corner, against the background of a 
public-house. You see that in New York 
and you see it in London, but you do not 
see it anywhere save in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The German and the Latin idle, 
but only those of our breed loaf, in gloomy 
fellowship, at street corners. These fel- 
lows of Brick Lane are typical of the race. 
Their hands are in their pockets. Their 
caps are pulled down over their eyes. 
Their shoulders are hunched up. They are 
mean and sullen and wicked. A bold girl 
passes. Her hair is in curl papers; her 
boots are broken; her skirt drags muddily. 
Under her arm is a bundle of coats, covered 
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with a black linen cloth, which she has just 
finished machining for the ‘‘Sweater.” 
One of the loafers lifts his head, showing a 
sallow face—a face like a bad dream—and 
drawls an insult at the girl. 

“Garn, ye petty-larcenist!’’ she says, and 
goes her way. 

An old woman in cap and apron comes 
from the public-house; she is bent and 
weazened; she carries a wretched little 
thing that seems to belong to the human 
species, an idiot, almost bald, that rattles 
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a sort of wooden ball, filled with nuts or 
pebbles. A man crosses the road. Like 
all the others he is small. They breed the 
Londoner big and tall and wholesome in 
the West; here the Englishmen are little 
and warped and stunted—no bigger than 
the Jews. This little man slouches along; 
his coat is foul with mud and grease; a 
dirty brown neckerchief hides his lack of a 
shirt; his trousers are trodden rags about 
his heels; he is swallowed by the black 
mouth of a lodging-house. Go you in after 











The county council’s new benches his only luxury. 
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waiting for the next 
thirst to seize them. 


Female “corner loafers’ 
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Earning a night’s lodging and breakfast at the 
casual ward. 
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him. There are half a thousand such 
places where you may get fourpenn’orth 
of sleep. Through a stone hall you come 
into the living-room, where at night the 
men sleep on the benches. At one side an 
iron sink with a dripping faucet. Beyond, 
the dormitory, filled with beds, where 
adults and children sleep together. A 
woman squats on the floor, weaving the 
mats she hawks from door to door. Now 
and then she calls one of the children over 
to her and cuffs it; probably her own. 
The man who has just come in tells her of 
his “‘luck.’” It has been bloody bad, he 
says, and he sits at a table and eats fried 
fish out of a yellow paper. As it grows 
later the lodgers come in by one and two. 
Some are well on in drink and happy. 
Tobacco smoke, the smell of food and beer, 
a rancid odor of stale humanity cloud the 
air. At the fire the women quarrel for 
room to toast herrings. In such a den | 
came upon a merry fellow with a wooden 
leg—a Welshman named Davies, who had 
written a book of verses, and for half a 
crown | read the ‘Lodging House Fire,” 
which you may read for less: 


My birthday—yesterday, 

Its hours were twenty-four; 
Four hours | lived luke-warm, 
And killed a score. 


I woke eight-chimes, and rose, 
Came to our fire below, 

Then sat four hours and watched 
Its sullen glow. 


Then out four hours I walked, 
The luke-warm four | live, 
And felt no other joy 

Than air can give. 


My mind durst know no thought, 
It knew my life too well; 

’Twas hell before, behind, 

And round me hell—— 


Lower than this hell is the casual ward; 
there is one only three streets away; in 
coming into a stone-flagged room the 
“casual” is stripped and put into a bath, 
while his clothes are ‘‘stoved.’”” Then he 
gets supper—unsweetened ‘“‘skilly’’ and a 
slice of bread; no drink—not even water 
is given him, a queer, cruel privation. His 
bed is of planks in a stone cell. They wake 
him early, give him gruel and bread again, 
and set him to work. If he comes oftener 
than once in a month, he must “stay in” 
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four days; in any case he must do a day’s 
work by way of payment. He breaks 
stone or picks oakum. The stones are 
worth less when broken than _ before. 
Oakum in these days of iron ships is of no 
use or value. The work is heart-breaking, 
because it is empty and useless. In fact, 
the casual ward has been designed for the 
express purpose of keeping casuals away. 
In all London (as you know) only 11,000 
are desperate enough to accept this 
hospitality; there are thrice as many who 
prefer to walk the streets. They sleep 
under the arches, by the riverside, against 
a dark wall—— 

And in all the world there are no human 
animals lower in degree. I know Naples 
and the Genovan waterside and the slums 
of Marseilles and many an old-world town, 
but nowhere have I seen humanity rotted 
into such ignominy. There are things one 
can’t say, and] sawthem. Only the worst 
are left in this East End. Thousands upon 
thousands have been crowded out by 
the immense alien throngs of Israel. A 
diluvian immigration. In addition scores 
of the old human rookeries have been torn 
down, and the slum-dwellers have fled, 
making new slums on the marshes of 
Walthamstow, in watery Canning Town, at 
Plaistow, Stratford, Leyton, Edmonton, 
always East. And they who cannot get 
away are the weakest and worst. Unable 
to compete with the sober and thrifty Jews, 
unable to fend for themselves in work or 
crime, they have got to the bottom of life 

-so low that official charity cannot reach 
them—humanity in its last stage, fit only 
to throw to the lampreys and the eels. 


THE PAUPERS AT THE GATE 

Petticoat Lane—-no longer ‘‘the Lane,” 
famous in letters; only the old smells 
survive, among the multiple barrows of 
fish and stale vegetables. The clothes, 
old and new and revamped, overflow the 
shops and sidewalks; tin pans and bjan- 
kets, tawdry laces and pinch-beck jewelry 
—an Oriental bazaar. The street is ab- 
solutely packed with a chaffering crowd, 
voluble, eager, noisy; they are swarthy, 
these folk doubly of the East, but already 
their faces are overlaid with the pallor of 
the slums. Go into Wentworth Street; 
another Ghetto. Go where you will— 
Watney Street, Hessel Street—still you are 
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in the Ghetto. You may walk past miles 
of Jewish shops; you might walk for hours 
and hear no English word—unless you 
spoke to a policeman. Sober and industri- 
ous, they have absorbed all the work that 
supported the slum-dwellers of old. Half 
the clothes of England are made in these 
dingy, disease-haunted tenements. The 
shirtmakers used to make four or five 
shillings a week—in the wet cellars and 
garrets, and that seemed bad enough. 
These poor Jews are content to make half- 
a-crown a week or three shillings, and the 
work has gone to them. At eleven o’clock 
at night I saw them bending over their 
sewing-machines—men and women, cubbed 
up like Joseph (the story is in the 105th 
Psalm) in a dark hole. In the slipper- 
maker’s trade it is the same thing. The 
Gentiles got fourteen shillings a dozen for 
men’s patent-leather slippers; the aliens, 
frugal and quick-working, do the work for 
seven shillings and sixpence. I went into 
an immense room where fifty of them 
worked—oh, the swift-going, unceasing 
hands, capable as tools! In sweat and 
filth, under blazing naphtha lamps, they 
toiled, half-naked. And a_ task-master 
went to and fro, shouting orders in Yiddish, 
a clamorous bully. It would have been a 
joy to kick that man-driver. He was fat 
and shining as a seal. But with all one’s 
sympathy for these driven slaves, the eco- 
nomic fact is the main thing—these fifty 
aliens have lowered the wage by one-half 
and displaced one hundred English slipper- 
makers. What became of them? 
them went to the workhouse, or the jail, 
the ultimate refuge of one Londoner out of 
four. 

I was sitting in the reception room of the 
medical officer of the hamlet of Mile End 
Old Town. A slim, upstanding young 
man, the doctor; keen gray eyes; Saxon 
red in his blond hair and mustache; world- 
ly-wise and a trifle cynical—having looked 
into many diseased bodies and minds. 
Coming down into the East, he made a 
study of it—that kind of cold, intense 
study, which is acquired in the dissecting- 
room—withal, speaking Yiddish as one 
must in this part of the world. And all 
morning the patients streamed in. A Jew- 
ess fell on her knees and kissed the skirt of 
his coat. She stood up gesticulating. Her 
voice was amber. She begged for money 
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and food—with a wild kind of energy. 
The doctor gave her an order on the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. 

This is an admirable institution by the 
way. Wherever | turned in the East End 
| found it at work. Two of its inspectors 
came into a room—it was in the Paragon 
Building—where | was talking to a woman. 
They had sent her husband to New York. 
He had proved to be an honest fellow and 
had returned the thirty dollars they had 
given him to show as his own at Ellis Is- 
land. Now they were going to send her 
and her five children on to him. In the 
meantime she went daily for bread to the 
offices of the Jewish Board in Middlesex 
Street. Thousands of penniless Jews are 
yearly helped over to New York by this 
charitable organization. 

Always the patients came—bearded men, 
women, many young people. Two dis- 
eases were conspicuous—phthisis and ecze- 
ma. Phthisis is spreading rapidly. The 
Jews are very migratory, moving from 
house to house in the confines of the quar- 
ter. Thus one consumptive family poisons 
a dozen houses, often in a year. And the 
workshops are as badly poisoned. The 
patients that day came less for medical 
care than for. relief, and one and all—for 
they were of that race—the doctor sent 
on to the Jewish Board. We were just 
about to go—for I was to accompany the 
doctor in his rounds—when an old Gentile 
woman hobbled in. After that Oriental 
morning of strange sounds’ and fervid 
gesticulation it was good to hear a bit of 
English. White-haired, bent, feeble, there 
was still a lot of pluck in the old soul. 

“You don’t mind work, eh?” said the 
doctor. ‘ 

“I'd like to work if I could, I’ve ’ad a 
busy life and don’t like laziness,” she piped, 
and told us her troubles. In a faraway 
youth she had lived in the country. It 
took a long time for her to tell us of Kent 
and the rabbits of her youth and the fifty 
years she had been a cook in London. 
Finally: 

“So yesterday I bawt some rabbit an’ 
you may believe | cooked it proper—I only 
‘ad half a pown—two pieces awt of the 
back—two beautiful pieces awt of the 
back, doctor—an’ in ’alf an hour I was in 
hagony. I believe there was somefin bad 
in that rabbit.” 
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It was a long peregrination we made, the 
doctor and 1; here a single room in which 
a whole family livea; there a room into 
which two families crowded. For rents 
are high in the East End—higher than in 
the West. A house situated in Mile End 
brings in more to the slum-lord than if it 
were in Kensington. A room rents rarely 
for less than a dollar a week. The usual 
rental is one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Now that is a huge proportion of the four 
or five dollars a good workman can earn. 
Almost everywhere there was dirt; every- 
where there were fast-shut windows and 
an atmosphere foul with heat and disease, 
darkness and filth. Once only we came 
upon a house-proud woman—her little 
home clean and orderly, and on the walls a 
brave show of cheap colored pictures, and 
in a gilt frame a photograph of her “man,” 
as an Austrian soldier. That was the 
rarest thing I found in the slums. For the 
Rowton houses—like the Mills Hotels of 
New York—are a cut above slumdom. 
Think, then, a room for sevenpence a night; 
indeed a tolerable way of living for a 
shilling a day. But for that one must be 
unmarried and, as well, sober and respect- 
able—conditions the slum-dweller does not 
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wholly fulfill. And in fact Lord Rowton’s 
charity has chiefly benefited those helpless 
creatures, gentlemen born with a silver 
spoon and left—as Jerrold said—with no 
employment for knife and fork. Degraded 
gentlemen, broken tradesmen, thrifty la- 
borers, these are the inhabitants of the 
800-roomed hotels Lord Rowton built at 
the cost of half a million apiece. 


There was a wise man said: 

A dog starved at its master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the state. 

And the paupers who starve at Eng- 
land’s gate? A monstrous throng of them 
that increases at the rate of nearly seven- 
teen per cent. a year—that crawls along 
the rotting highways toward the cities of 
iron and stone; one wonders what they 
predict for the state. Already only one- 
fifth of the population dwells in the coun- 
try; the cities harbor the other four-fifths 
—32,000,000 town-dwellers. More and 
more they come up to London. That 
hideous Ghoul has but to whistle and from 
all the extremities of the three kingdoms 
they flock to her dirty feet. And one out 
of four goes to the slums—the eternal inn 
on the road to the workhouse or the jail. 








An East End lodging 





Good night. 
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WAS reading one of those broad- 
] paged periodicals, or the part of it 

that is headed ‘‘The Thought of the 
Nation” flanked on each side by a three- 
inch strip of miscellaneous advertis- 
ing, when my eye reached this dazzling 
caption: “Can the Small Farmer Live?” 
Now I can’t help it that the name of a 
university professor was gravely appended 
to the dissertation inspired by this sense- 
less inquiry; any person of average sense 
can see that it isn’t above the general 
standard of sanity of a five-year-old child’s 
rapid-fire questioning. Ask the return- 
ing horde of summer sojourners who are 
daily streaming back to the city, those 
sunburnt, mosquito-bitten shadows who 
accumulated whole libraries of summer- 
resort literature last spring and later lost 
their cheerful smiles and hard-earned 
shekels in answering that absurd question 
about the small farmer. They will tell you 
all about it, and they'll tell you, with truth 
breathing in every sad inflection of their 
voices, that the small farmer can live—and 
the smaller the farmer the better he can 
live—after his victims are gone. 

Take my own experience. Before my 
family left for the old homestead up among 
the New Hampshire hills some pang of re- 
morse stirred in my wife’s kind heart, born 
of the contrast between my lot and hers 
and she said to me: “Why can’t you find 
some quaint old farmhouse not too far 
from the city, kept by nice quiet people of 
the better sort and trolley out after the 
day’s work is done, sleep in the fresh 


country air, and in the morning trolley in 
again, refreshed, to begin the next hard 
day? There ought to be‘just such a place 
and just such people if you would look 
about a bit—and | should feel so much 
easier in my mind if I knew you also were 
getting some of the same life that the rest 
of us will be enjoying.” 

Well, the thing did look reasonable and 
inviting, and | spent several afternoons 
looking over the various possibilities in the 
near-by towns. At length I found some- 
thing that had the right look to it—a cozy 
little farm upon the outskirts of a straggling 
country village some eight miles from the 
city and served by a newly established 
trolley line. Half way to the crest of a 
steep hill, upon a natural terrace, lay the 
house | sought, snuggled away among elms 
and maples, a bit back from the road, with 
hollyhocks in prim beauty beneath the 
windows and the golden gleam of sun- 
flowers beyond. White painted it was, 
with a spick-and-span yard about it. and 
thrift and careful management in every 
visible manifestation. I fell in love with 
the place at the first glance, and when | 
had been shown about the house lost little 
time in striking a bargain with my prospec- 
tive landlady, a quiet-voiced, white-haired 
matron of some sixty years. The price 
agreed upon struck me as a trifle ‘‘steep” 
for country board, but parsimony seemed 
out of place in such surroundings and I 
closed the compact without demur. 

As I walked slowly down the hill to 
trolley back to the city, | congratulated 
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myself upon a wise choice. A half-dozen 
cows browsed lazily in the near-by pasture, 
hens cackled and roosters crowed lustily 
before the massive barn; a_ well-kept 
vegetable garden was visible beyond the 
roadside wall, and early apples, red and 
yellow-green, burdened the orchard trees. 
“Ah!” said I to myself, ‘this sort of thing 
should be preached from the pulpits, cried 
from the very housetops to the sweltering 
multitudes of the city! Here are peace 
and quiet, the air of God’s outdoors, food 
such as never passes the lips of the city 
dweller, the exquisite inspiration of life 
next to Nature, all for the toiler at the 
very gates of a great city! Ah, blind in- 
deed are those who will not see!”’ 

I journeyed on to catch my car, my mind 
dwelling ecstatically on visions of creamy 
milk, new potatoes, green peas and corn, 
of sunset glories, of blissful strolls across 
the moonlit pastures and the night slum- 
bers which should follow. It mattered not 
that my car was late—a trifle of twenty 
minutes or so—the time passed lightly and 
I reached home and wife and children 
enthusiastic over my discovery. 

And when the time came for our parting 
for the summer | know our mutual regrets 
were softened by the consciousness that 
it wasn’t to be the usual one-sided affair 
with the disconsolate husband toiling in 
the city’s heat, and the wife and children 
restfully absorbing the delights of country 
life far away. No, | was to have my share 
of it after all. 

I reached my new abiding place on a 
Thursday in time for supper—‘‘our usual 
light supper”’ my sweet-faced landlady in- 
formed me as she helped me to a modest 
portion of canned salmon salad, adding 
apologetically: ‘‘ We have to fall back upon 
canned goods considerably out here, fresh 
fish is so hard to get in the country, you 
know.” [| hadn't thought of this, but it 
seemed reasonable enough and, at any rate, 
“fish day” came only once a week, so what 
did it matter? One mustn’t be in a hurry 
to find fault, right at the outset, just be- 
cause one can’t enthuse over canned sal- 
mon, a small dish of berries and a slice of 
pale cake as one’s supper. So | smilingly 
remarked that I wasn’t particularly hun- 
gry, excused myself, and started for a 
twilight stroll. The pleasure of this, how- 
ever, was speedily denied me by a spiteful 
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little thunderstorm which came up out of 
the west with surprising celerity and sent 
me scurrying to the house for shelter. 

In the seclusion of my room I lit the 
lamp and sat down to enjoy a pipe of 
tobacco and a book. | had blown scarce 
a dozen slowly ascending whiffs into the 
heavy air when a vigorous knock sounded 
at the door. As I opened it my landlady’s 
face, wearing a composite expression of 
apology, disgust and irritation looked in 
upon me. “I forgot to tell you, Mr. R.,” 
she said, looking over my shoulder at the 
blue haze beyond, “that we allow smoking 
only on the back piazza. | am affected by 
it myself and we find our boarders gener- 
ally dislike it.” Leaving me in bewildered 
disappointment she van.shed. 

Here indeed, was a blow at comfort. 
My morning and evening “pipes” are my 
chiefest solace. I cannot write without 
my faithful brier between my teeth; it is 
as necessary to the flow of thought as my 
pen itself, and here | was relegated to a 
rear piazza for a study! And so there 
were other boarders—and I had fatuously 
imagined myself in solitary possession of 
my Elysium! 

J went to the window to lower the cur- 
tain—the window looked upon the road, 
it had ceased raining and there might be 
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**T went to the window to lower the curtain.”’ 


passersby—and discovered there was no 
curtain! So I had to undress there in the 
lighted room and, at the critical point 
of decency, blow out the light and 
finish the operation in the dark. 

My landlady, in showing me the 
room, had gracefully waved her hand 
in the direction of the bed with the 
remark, ‘‘a nice husk bed—one of our 
treasures.”’ Now | had heard of the 
husk bed before—or had read of it— 
and in my fond imaginings it occupied 
a place apart, as a crisp, ary thing— 
healthful, restful, and a delight to one’s 
jaded body. It is, in reality, an ingen- 
iously contrived instrument of torture 
which has the rack of the Middle Ages 
beaten to a standstill. It’s an inoffen- 
sive thing to the uninitiated; investi- 
gated, it proves to be a compilation 
of dried corn husks, corn cobs, stove 
wood, and nettles. It’s the way they’re 
put together, the proportion of the 
various ingredients, that does the trick. 
It takes an artist to make one up 
properly. 

By a gradual process of continued 
occupancy the husks are forced between 
the interstices of the other bric-a-brac 
until the result bears close resemblance 
to the raised map of a very mountainous 
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country. You can’t “renovate” it. You 
can’t compromise with it. The only alter- 
native is the floor, which precedent and 
general custom forbid. 

When I turned back the bedclothes and 
crawled upon the corrugated surface of the 
mattress I felt—I could not see—that | 
was “in for it” in more ways than one. | 
don’t know whether my immediate pred- 
ecessor in that bed was man or woman, 
large or small, fat or thin, cne person or 
two, but whoever it was or whoever they 
were my sympathy, or what is left of it 
(I’ve used a considerable portion on my- 
self) goes out: to them. 

The topography of it is fixed in my 
memory for all time. On the side at 
which I had entered there rose what | 
termed “The Coast Range.” This was a 
long series of minor eminences running 
from the stingy little pillows at the head 
almost or quite to the foot board. Beyond 
the Coast Range lay a little valley, not 
quite wide enough to receive my anatomy 
but possibly created for the accommoda- 
tion of a very young child. The further 
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ba side of this little 
valley, which | 
christened 
“The Vale of 
Innocence,’ 
rose abruptly 
to meet an ele- 
vated plateau 
occupying the 
center of the 
bed. This I 
named ‘‘ The 
Land of Little 
Sticks,” partly 
because of the 
little hillocks 
which covered its entire surface and partly 
because it impressed me as perhaps the most 
barren and desolate section of the whole 
outfit. Another valley, “The Valley of the 
Shadow,” lay beyond the Land of Little 
Sticks, and on the further side rose “The 
Rockies,”’ almost majestic in their grandeur. 
The Rockies were of real service to me in- 
asmuch as they prevented my rolling on to 
the floor in my restless tossing to and fro 
upon that veritable couch of horrors. 

But the Valley of the Shadow was the 
ultimate agony! When I first discovered 
it I felt relieved. It was evidently the 
work of centuries; deep, capacious and 
inviting. I sank into its depths and rolled 
over into a comfortable position, my back 
against the slope of The Rockies, my feet 
extended. Then it asserted itself. It was 
like the bed of a prehistoric torrent run 
dry. Bowlders rose beneath me and 
ground into my tortured hide, ledges pro- 
jected from the mountain side and gored 
my back, while miniature fallen trees 
thrust the jagged ends of broken limbs into 
me at a dozen places. At last, mad beyond 
endurance at the demoniacal contrivance, | 
rose and lit the lamp, seized the nearest 
weapon (it happened to be an empty dress 
suit case), and vented my anger in mad and 
fruitless assault. As well try to alter the 
contour of the everlasting hills! 

Defeated and unnerved | made a make- 
shift couch upon the floor and took my 
sleep in fitful naps till morning broke. | 
never slept upon that bed again. 

That morning I| was the first one at the 
breakfast table. I was an hungered and | 
wanted eggs—fresh eggs—dropped, fried, 
scrambled, in the shell or out of it, | cared 
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not which so long as I had eggs. But it 
was not to be. I raced through a cereal 
atrocity which shall pass unnamed and was 
served, not eggs, but—canned salmon! 
This time it was mixed with granulated 
potato and further disguised in a lather of 
white sauce, but the pink shone through 
in spots as if blushing at the flimsiness of 
the deception. That evening when the 
salmon appeared again in its original rdle 
of salad, | struck—struck hard and im- 
periously for eggs and got them—two 
diminutive, unmarketable pullets’ eggs to 
satisfy an appetite keyed to ostrich egg 
dimensions! 

Saturday morning’s breakfast ushered 
in two more undersized eggs and there they 
disappeared from the menu. They were 
driven out of the reckoning at Saturday’s 
supper by the beans—the brown baked 
beans of New England—which, not content 
with a clear field at the evening meal, re- 
appeared as if to an encore on the Sabbath 
morning and again, cold, for a curtain call 
at night. Ah, it was terrible, the steady 
recurrence of those beans! 

Sunday morning | felt | must make a 
beginning at my literary work. It was a 
beautiful day and the fields, passing fair 
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in all their green loveliness and the fascinat- 
ing play of light and shade, beckoned 
alluringly. | chose a spot out in the 
pasture beyond the barn, beneath a spread- 
ing oak, an idyllic pastoral scene before me 
and the blue cone of a distant mountain ris- 
ing into the sky beyond. Here | felt would 
be my recompense. Here | could forget 
the tragedy of the bill of fare and nestling 
up against the warm breast of Nature drink 
at the very source of outdoor inspiration. 

I had brought along a box, for the grass 
yet glistened with the dew, sat down upon 
it with my back against a massive bowlder 
and swept into an exultant flow of thought- 
expression that really surprised me. 

I had been writing for perhaps twenty 
minutes when something happened. | 
didn’t know at the time just what it was 
that happened but I do now. A white- 
faced wasp, harboring an ancient grudge 
against mankind, and noticing my intense 
preoccupation had taken advantage of it 
to insert about three inches of the hottest 
kind of ‘‘sting”’ into the under side of the 
fleshy part of my leg. Then he broke it 
off. A farm hand, strolling afield not far 
off, heard my yell of anguish and afterward 
told me | jumped about eight feet in the air. 
I can well believe this. | felt equal to it 
at any rate. Then | ran—and, talk about 
hitting the high places! | think I hit but 
precious few places of any altitude in my 
flight for the house. | simply soared. 

| spent the remainder of the Sabbath in 
bathing a great red welt on the under side 
of my leg with saleratus water and arnica. 

Monday morning | 
rose early. I wanted 
to witness the glory 
of the dawn for one 
thing and I also wished 
to recover a_ foun- 
tain pen, a_ writing 
pad and a hat | had 
inadvertently left in 
the back pasture the 
previous day. I was 
a trifle late for the 
dawn—they start such 
things rather early 
in the morning in 
the country—but | 
found the other arti- 
cles, and, after thor- 
oughly wetting both 
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feet in a leisurely stroll through the pas- 
ture, made my way toward the house. 
Out by the barn stood a big red farmer’s 
wagon evidently made ready for a trip to 
town. Its long body glistened in the sun 
and a dingy canvas rose like a huge tent 
over goods piled high within. Some one 
was busily grooming a horse in the dark 
interior of the barn hard by and I boldly 


approached the wagon and lifted the 
canvas. Shades of Ceres and Pomona! 
What a sight I beheld! Great square 


boxes not only filled the bottom of the 
wagon, but were piled in tiers one upon the 
other; full to the brim they were with 
carefully arranged rows of corn, jacketed in 
brightest green, with peas whose pods 
fairly bulged in plumpness, with beets of 
dull carmine and _ tomatoes of a ravishing 
crimson hue. Finally my eyes rested upon 
the eggs—dozens upon dozens of them— 
and such eggs!—great buff and white mira- 
cles that quite filled one of the largest 
boxes. 

I gazed upon this display of fresh-gar- 
nered treasure with mingled emotions. At 
first a consuming rage sent the blood cours- 
ing to my temples and I clenched my fists at 
the hideous memory of that canned salmon. 

And then | smiled—smiled at a sudden 
and Heaven-sent conception of the humor 
of it all. I was the victim of a Precon- 
ceived Idea. In the argot of the bunco 
steerers | was the “‘come-on,”’ the gulleless, 
verdant one who, putting faith in men, 
leaves his happy home in the vain hope of 
achieving material happiness at a minimum 
outlay and meets dis- 
comfiture in the quicker 
wits of those whose easy 
prey he is. I sought 
out my landlady and 
paid my bill, not in 
anger but in humilia- 
tion, with that up- 
against-it feeling which 
leaves you conscious 
only of inferiority and 
the loser’s portion. 
Then I went back to the 
city and its restaurants, 
there to await the ar- 
rival of my fresh coun- 
try eggs, my longed-for 
vegetables and my 
peace of mind. 
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ALONG THE COLUMBIA 
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JHE Columbia is one of the 
big rivers of this conti- 
nent, and in time of flood 
it has a flow greater than 
is ever attained by either 
the St. Lawrence or the 
; = Mississippi. Its lower 
course, especially, is broad and impressive 
and a great highway for commerce and 
travel. At the mouth the river is two 
miles across. Here, a short distance back 
from the sea, John Jacob Astor in 1811 
established a trading post. He selected 
a spot where the south shore dipped in- 
ward a little and a cove gave slight shelter. 
This did very well as a site for a village 
cluster, but for a large town like the pres- 
ent Astoria, it has disadvantages. The 
shores nearly everywhere rise from the 
water's edge in a steep slope and the place 
clings along this declivity for several miles. 
Probably more than half the town is not 
on the land at all, but is on the wharves, 
or stilted up at the waterside with the 
waves lapping about underneath at hgh 
tide. The whole waterfront is a curious 
labyrinth of wharf streets and footways, 
railroad trestles, enormous sawmills with 
their great piles of lumber, the ware- 
houses of the river steamers and the 
ocean-going ships, and the wide-spreading 
fish canneries. 

Here, too, were the fish wharves beside 
which were hundreds of stanch rowboats 
used in fishing. Some of the boats had 
gasoline power, but in most you saw a 
mast lying along the gunwale, and as soon 
as the craft starts for work and gets into 
open water the mast is set in place and 
the sail spread to the breeze. Each boat 
carries two men—a “captain” and an 
“oar-puller.”” They drop the net out over 
the stern and let it drift with the tide. 





Boats are coming and going all the time, 
but most of them start out at low tide, 
toward evening, and do not return till 
morning. In the quiet weather of summer 
they often delay the start for home until 
the land breeze springs up, and then come 
flitting in, half a thousand or more, all 
together. 

After a boat has delivered its salmon to 
the cannery it goes to its hitching place 
by the wharf, and the wet net is pulled out 
and hung on rails that are set on the 
wharf for this purpose. Later it is care- 
fully looked over and the breaks repaired. 
The nets are both wide and long, and cost 
three or four hundred dollars. The cap- 
tain has two-thirds of the profits and he 
may be fortunate enough to clear two 
thousand dollars in the season if he uses 
good judgment and works hard. But the 
average is much less, and some poor stupid 
fellows barely pay expenses. 

The open season is from April fifteenth 
to August fifteenth. There is no forecast- 
ing when the fish will run in multitudes. 
One man may come home and go to bed 
having caught -nothing. Another may 
come in an hour later who has drawn up 
his net so full that he cannot get all his fish 
into his boat, and has to throw many 
away. Often, the bulk of the catch is 
made within a fortnight, but again the 
haul of fish may be distributed somewhat 
unevenly through the entire four months. 

Wherever | went along the Columbia, | 
found the habitations sticking pretty close 
to the waterside, and the stream and the 
railway skirting it furnished nearly the 
entire means of transportation. Here and 
there were trails through the woods, but 
no roads worthy the name when you got 
away from the villages. The country is 
still very rich in natural resources and has 
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only been scratched yet. Go back from 
the river almost anywhere, a short dis- 
tance, and you are in heavy woodland, so 
thick and luxuriant that you push along in 
twilight gloom. The shores of the stream 
abound in booms and logs, and you see 
frequent stern-wheel steamers plowing up- 
stream with a long raft trailing behind. 

One of the problems of the sawmills is 
what to do with the slabs and refuse. The 
mill men would gladly dump it all into the 
river, but there is a law to protect the fish- 
ing which forbids the water being thus 
contaminated. A good deal they burn. 
Some mills make great piles of the waste 
material roundabout at the edge of the 
water, and when the floods come it is a 
relief if the accumulations go adrift. So 
the shores of the great river are everywhere 
thick-strewn with sawed fragments and 
sawdust, and likewise with numberless 
stumps and logs. For many families it is 
more convenient to get firewood from the 
shore than from the forest. If so, the 
supply is inexhaustible. Then, too, if a 
man wants to build a fence or a shed he 
can by a little picking get plenty of really 
good timber and boards from the drift to 
meet all his needs. 

The sawmill people are reckless regarding 
the fishing, and so are the fishermen them- 
selves. The finest salmon are the Royal 
Chinooks, for which there is a closed sea- 
son of eight months, but in the smaller 
places the fishing is almost continuous. 
The fishermen are supposed to set free any 
Chinook that gets into their nets out of 
season, but this they seldom do. They 
dispose of such fish less openly, but rarely 
are willing to sacrifice the immediate per- 
sonal gain to the future common good. If 
left entirely to their own devices, the 
fishermen would in a few seasons extermi- 
nate the salmon and put an end to the very 
industry by which they make their living. 
A few years ago it seemed likely this would 
happen, but of late the propagation of the 
fish has received attention, and many 
millions of spawn have been put in the 
waters. As a result, the number of fish 


has apparently been largely increased. 
How much it is not easy to say, for the 
people interested in the industry prefer 
there should be an impression of a short 
catch in order to bolster prices. 

To see the river at its best one should 
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make the journey from Portland to the 
Dalles, a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles. The railroad is close to the shore 
much of the way, and the views from the 
car window are quite entrancing, but it is 
only from the river steamers that one gets 
the full beauty of the scenes. As you go up 
the river the valley is at first broad and 
pastoral. Gradually, however, you come 
into a region of wooded bluffs and you 
begin to see rocky precipices rising from 
the water’s edge, or lonely pinnacles like 
monster monuments. 

At intervals some little village finds a 
clinging place in a dell among the rocks, 
and these forest hamlets looked very attrac- 
tive and Swiss-like in their mountain en- 
vironment. Perhaps the most pleasing of 
them is Cascade Locks at a spot where the 
river breaks into a foaming tumult of 
rapids and the shores rise in great rocky 
ranges on either side. Formerly, according 
to an Indian legend, the river here was 
spanned by a mighty natural bridge, be- 
neath which the water flowed smoothly 
in an unbroken channel, and the redmen 
were accustomed to cross the bridge in 
their travels and local intercourse. At one 
time there lived on the Oregon side an 
Indian brave whom the gods regarded with 
much favor. While hunting on the Wash- 
ington side he met and fell in love with 
an Indian maiden of a neighboring tribe. 
Presently he married her and they started 
together for his home. But when about to 
cross the bridge, disappointed suitors and 
others of the maiden’s tribe leaped out 
from an ambush. The two hastened on 
across the bridge, and no sooner had they 
reached the Oregon side than they heard a 
tremendous crash, and looking around, 
they saw that the great bridge had fallen, 
carrying the wrathful pursuers to their 
death. Thus the gods showed their love 
for the young brave. The fall of the bridge 
formed the rapids which have obstructed 
the white man’s navigation. 

The village came into being as a portage 
place, for steamers could not get over the 
rapids, and their cargoes had to be trans- 
ferred a half mile across a neck of land. 
Now the government has built locks, and 
the steamers pass on. These locks have 
cost three or four million dollars—an in- 
vestment entirely out of proportion to any 
present business done through them. 
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In earlier days the local fishing was an 
important industry, but salmon are not as 
plentiful here as they were. Below the 
locks are numerous fish-wheels along the 
shores. They are a striking feature of 
the landscape, for they are from twenty to 
forty feet in diameter and six or eight feet 
Each pair of spokes is fitted with 
a great wire-meshed scoop. The wheel is 
adjusted in a substantial framework, and 
the current revolves it and keeps the 
scoops lifting from the water. A stout 
lattice dam reaches out from the wheel 
with a sharp slant down stream. This 
guides the fish to the scoops, and the first 
thing they know they are hoisted in the 
air, and fall into an inclined trough from 
which they flop down at one side on to a 
platform, or into an inclosure of water 
where the fisherman can get them at their 
convenience. 

The chief resort for persons of leisure in 
the village was the porch of a tiny butcher’s 
shop. Thence you could look down from 
the hillock where the shop stood and see 
two or three other small places of business, 
a hotel and the station. This was the 
heart of the hamlet, but there was seldom 
enough transpiring to rouse the loiterers 
from their dreamy lethargy. I had not 
been long a member of the porch group 
when a brisk, elderly man joined us and as 
he did so regaled us with acouplet of a 
song which ran in this wise: 


across. 


“Happy land, happy land! 
Breaking stones and wheeling sand.” 


“It’s a long time since you been here,” 
said the butcher. “‘Why ain’t you bought 
any meat of me lately?” 

*‘T ain’t eaten no beefsteak for a month,” 
replied the singer. ‘It don’t agree with 
me.” 

“Tf you stop eatin’ and buyin’ meat, 
how’m | goin’ to live?” the butcher asked. 

“Well,” responded the singer, “that’s 
your lookout. | can’t kill myself to make 
the butcher live.” 

The newcomer was an old resident of 
the village and in response to a question | 
asked about the fishing, he said: ‘‘The 
salmon have been kind o’ played out here 
the last few years, but a dozen years ago 
this here river was full of salmon. I’ve 
taken a dip net and stood on the shore and 
thrown half a ton out in a single day. The 
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net was on the end of a sixteen-foot pole, 
and I’d just let it down and then lift it up. 
The water was generally too riley for me 
to see the fish. There was lots of fun and 
excitement when they was comin’ fast. 
I’ve dipped out three bluebacks to a lick, 
and once | got a Royal Chinook that 
weighed sixty-eight pounds. He was a 
whopper, but we didn’t use to be paid only 
two cents a pound.” 

While we were chatting, two laborers 
passed, each shouldering a roll of blankets. 
The butcher pointed to them and said: 
“You see those fellers, don’t your Well, 
when I first reached here from the East | 
thought a man with his bed on his back 
was the funniest thing I’d ever come across, 
but a rancher in this country won't take his 
hired men into his house. They've got to 
furnish their own blankets and usually 
sleep on the hay in the barn. I kn wa 
feller, who when he’d just arrived and 
didn’t understand the ways they manage, 
got a job harvestin’ on a big wheat 
ranch. The help are apt to sleep in the 
straw stacks then, and it’s precious little 
time they get to sleep anywhere. But he 
didn’t know anything about that, and he 
was sitting around in the evening, and 
he says to the rancher, ‘Where am | goin’ 
to sleep to-night?’ 

““Why, J don’t care where you sleep,’ 
says the rancher. ‘I’ve got 960 acres of 
land around here, and if you can’t find a 
place to sleep on that, I'll get my next 
neighbor to lend me a piece of his.’ 

“It’s only hoboes who travel without 
blankets. When you see a man knockin’ 
around this country empty-handed and 
‘lookin’ for work’ you can be dead sure he’s 
prayin’ to God never to find it.” 

One of the occupants of the porch was a 
watch peddler. He was eightyysix years 
old, bowed and gray, but still brisk and 
hearty. “‘I been in this country since 
1870,” said he, ‘‘and I ain’t got used to it 
yet. [| took up a claim, and I had a 
neighbor on one side of me that was nick- 
named ‘Gassy’ Smith because he talked so 
much, and on the other side lived a man 
called ‘Hog’ Jones who was so stingy he 
wa'n't fit to live. | didn’t stay there very 
long and | been travelin’ around mostly 
since. But my son has a farm out here. 
His house looks as if it had stood where it 
is for sixteen hundred vears, though | don’t 
































A salmon wheel 


suppose it has for fifty. It’s the darndest 
old shack you ever saw, but that doesn’t 
seem to trouble him any. He’s got the 
Western habit of not payin’ much attention 
to the home surroundings. Another thing 
—they rarely take the trouble to raise 
vegetables and the like o’ that. Have you 
noticed how dry and tough the beef is here? 
The creatures are fed very little corn and 
they have to do a lot of tramping over the 
range to get enough to eat. So they’re 
small and lean. You let a man from here 
see the way cattle are given corn in the 
East, and his eyes would fall right out of 
his head with surprise. 

“T’ve stopped at ranches to get dinner 
where they wouldn’t furnish me anything 
but bread and milk. Good Lord! I’ve 
been to places where they had any amount 
o’ cows and yet not a mite of butter. The 
people are easy-goin’. They mostly own 
their farms, but seldom have money laid 
by. However, there are men who make 
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their fortune in some of the enterprises of 
the region. | know a chap who came into 
this village with fifty dollars in his pocket, 
and he became a partner in the sawmill. 
A few years later he sold out his interest for 
sixty thousand dollars. He was a smart, 
sharp, devilish good man, | tell yer. When 
he got his money he left. He didn’t build 
here or spend any of his cash here.”’ 

“No,” said a young fellow who with a 
companion was playing cards at the far 
end of the porch, “‘of course he didn’t. A 
man with wealth has no business in such a 
hole as this. What enjoyment is there 
here for him? He goes, and he goes quick, 
you bet cher!” 

No doubt the confines of life in the river 
village were narrow, but | could not feel 
that it was so blank as this young man 
claimed. Certainly nature had done much 
for the place, and the wild charm of moun- 
tains and forest and stream surrounding 
could not easily be surpassed. 
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ee HIVE R at the O. K. dance 
pag hall, kept by the noto- 
rious Charlie Kem P, 
Sam Mickey had his gam- 
bling outfit. Sam was 
one of the slickest men in 
Kit Carson. He dressed 
a“ and was always clean shaved, except a 
slight mustache. His game was known as 
the “Horse Heads,” a green cloth all cov- 
ered with bright and different colored heads 
of horses. He could smilingly look you in 
the eye and shoot you while engaged in an 
apparently pleasant conversation. It was 
always supposed that Marshal Tom Smith 
was a silent partner in the game. But this 
was not true. In the same room, strung 
all along the sides, were thirty or more 
tables, all presided over by men who would 
shoot at the drop of a hat. A door from 
the main hall opened into the keno room. 
This room was filled with men seated at 
the table playing keno. 

The marshal had an interest in the keno 
room, I knew, for he told me as much. At 
that time he was up on the platform talking 
to the marker, who was inspecting cards 
and paying winners. The dance was going 
on, three sets on the floor, and all the tables 
were crowded. Liquor was pouring over 
the bar, the girls marching their partners 
to it for drinks at the end of every dance. 
Everybody was around. It was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of a beautiful day. 

Pony Spencer, a dead game sport, had 
just arrived in town bringing with him six 
Mexican seforitas as dance girls for Kemp. 
Pony walked his dusky beauties into the 
hall with as much pomp as if he led a regi- 
ment of victorious cavalry. For a moment 
the dancers stood still, the fiddlers stopped 
playing, the games ceased, and everybody 
stood up to take a look at the newcomers. 
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One of the girls was from the Luma 
Padee, asmall town near Fort Union. She 


was well known to many personally, and to 
all by reputation, as the most desperate 
woman in New Mexico. At a nod from 
Dick Gaunt, the floor-manager, the travel- 
stained girls were shown into a room pre- 
pared for them. Now there was bad blood 
between Pony Spencer and Sam Mickey, 
and as Mickey looked across the hall 
sneer was on his face, and he stooped down 
and made a remark to the man seated by 
him, at which both laughed. Pony’s face 
flashed up and every one could see his 
anger. As soon as Pony had escorted the 
girls to their door, he turned and made for 
Sam’s table. 1 was standing near the door 
to the keno room and was watching the 
trouble between the two men. 

Pony stopped opposite Mickey and 
looked across the table into his eyes with 
that look so hard to describe, but so easy 
to understand. Pony said nothing, but the 
look spoke for him; it meant “What do 
you mean?” The other, true to his nature, 
looked up with a smile and said cordially: 
“Well, Pony, old man, got back, eh? 
What luck? Had a good trip? I hardly 
looked for you so soon.’’ Pony still looked 
at the pale, smiling face-before him, but 
uttered no word. Then unable longer to 
contain himself he turned on his heel witha 
muttered curse, his teeth set hard, strode 
out of the hall looking neither to right nor 


left. Mickey watched him, and | heard him 
say to his sitting friend: ‘“Ain’t heeled, | 
guess. Oh, but wasn’t he raw! Well, 


he'll come back and | suppose there will be 
all sorts of trouble. What a fool I was to 
take any notice of the stubby importer of 
female greasers. | didn’t think he saw 
me—but, let 'er go. It’s got to come some 
time, and now's as good a time as any.” 
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I saw him loosen his two six-shooters. 


Mickey got up, walking over to where | 
stood. As he passed me he said: “Well, 
Cap, what—do—you think of the Spencer 
circus? The white girls ought to give him 
a reception to-night?” 

“Probably they will,” | replied. 

“If Rowdy Kate was in town she 
would give him one at the wrong end of a 
six-shooter.”” Mickey laughed. Then he 
went on out of the double doors in front, 
and I passed out of the back door and 
around the corner into the People’s Eating 
Saloon. I was determined to watch the 
game to a finish, for I believed, as Mickey 
did, that the only reason there was not 


trouble in the hall was that Pony was not 
properly heeled, and the fact came to him 
as he stood before his enemy. I had no 
more than taken my stand near the win- 
dow when | saw Pony, his coat thrown 
carelessly over his shoulder, walking down 
the sidewalk. Beside him was _ Jack 
Brenan. Jack was an old discharged 
cavalry man. He was considered entirely 
fearless, never was known to make trouble, 
and never tried to shirk it. 

This Brenan was not a gambler, that is, 
it was not his profession, although he was a 
big poker player. At the time | write he 
was a Deputy United States Marshal, be- 
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longing to as brave a class of men as the 
world has ever seen. In the West at that 
time, 1870, there were no untried men 
wearing Uncle Sam’s badge of marshal- 
ship. There was no such thing in those 
days as getting the appointment through a 
political pull. While that might be the 
case with the District Marshal himself, the 
rank and file, the men who did the real 
work, must come for appointment with a 
name for cool and undisputed courage. 

It may have been by accident that he 
was with Pony, but more likely, had been 
requested by Pony to come and see him 
through his intended call on Mickey. The 
street was empty except a few railroaders 
in off the grade. There was no one in sight 
that would be likely to take any notice of 
Mickey, nor would | if | had not been pres- 
ent at their meeting in the hall. Mickey 
leaned over beside the big square post as he 
saw them coming. 

I saw him loosen his two six-shooters, 
and as he did he left the buttons on the 
flaps of his holster unclasped. There he 
stood pale and cool, arms folded, with 
hands open, fingers drumming on his shoul- 
ders, and the never-failing smile on his face. 
Pony stopped and turned facing Mickey. 
1 could not hear what the men said. Then 
Pony began slowly to back away from 
Mickey, never removing his eyes from that 
white face. Jack Brenan stepped a little 
to one side. One or two others stopped to 
see the trouble. Mickey was saying some- 
thing and kept bobbing his head up and 
down; I could see him stealing his hands 
down toward his six-shooters. Pony was 
also slipping his hands along his belt 
toward his guns. To look at Mickey’s 
smiling face from where | stood one would 
never suppose there was anything disagree- 
able going on between those two men; yet 
each was thirsting for the life of the other 
and waiting only the first little slip up of 
the other to begin pumping the lead into 
him. 

When Pony had backed to the middle of 
the street all disguise was over; both men 
had their six-shooters out and _ blazing 
away. At the same first fire | saw Pony 
slap his open right hand to his side. The 
six-shooter fell to the ground, but he did 
not stop firing with the one still in the left 
hand. 

A young fellow, Ned McNally, reeling 
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drunk, staggered between them and re- 
ceived a bullet in the breast. Down he 
went on his face, quivering and biting the 
dirt. | saw blood splash on Mickey’s 
cheek—then the form of Tom Smith rushed 
bet-veen the two men. The shooting 
stopped. Smith faced Mickey, and the 
wounded gambler sat down on the edge of 
the sidewalk and with his hand began to 
brush the pouring blood from his face. 
Pony was running toward the lake on the 
open prairie. Smith turned and started 
on the run after him. In each hand the 
marshal held a six - shooter. Walking 
through the building and coming out the 
back door I could see thechase, and | heard 
Smith shout: “Halt, Pony, halt or I'll 
shoot.” But Pony kept on running. 
Smith took aim. “Last time, Pony,’ he 
called. ‘‘ Now then—halt.” 

Pony dropped on one knee and turned to 
look back. Smith went up to him, put a 
hand under Pony’s arm, helped him to his 
feet, disarmed him, put the six-shooter 
back into the holster, hung the belt over 
his arm, and started to the jail with his 
prisoner. Smith paid no attention to the 
other duelist. But Jack Brenan did as the 
marshal was passing on the other side of 
the street with Pony. Brenan called to 
him: “Say there, Smith, why don’t you 
arrest both men?” Smith did not answer 
and Brenan taunted him, saying: “So you 
stand in, do you, Smith? Is everybody 
free from arrest if they divy up with you? 
What's your price?” 

Nothing a man could say would set 
harder on Smith than this. He stopped, 
hesitated a moment, then went on again. 
As he did this Brenan laughed tauntingly, 
walked down street and into the O. K. 
hall. The crowd was amazed. All that 
heard the remarks knew that Kit Carson 
was soon to see a clash between two of the 
gamest men in the West. It would be hard 
to say which was the gamer of the two. 
Every one knew that Brenan said what he 
did for no other purpose than to bring on a 
fight between himself and the marshal, and 
none knew better than Brenan himself, 
that, when he accused Smith of taking tips, 
he lied. Smith was asquare man. Brenan 
also knew that he was sure to be accommo- 
dated with a fight; usually such an affair 
was an everyday matter, but a fight be- 
tween two such men as the two marshals 
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was not, even in Kit Carson. It could end 
but one way—the death of one or both. 
Brenan acted as if nothing unusual had 
taken place, and lounged about town, talk- 
ing with friends, and now and then placing 
a bet at one of the tables. Still he well 
knew that before the day closed he must 
give an account for his words. | went up 
to the jail and there found both Pony and 
Mickey ‘sitting in the office. They had 
their wounds attended to and had already 
been before the judge and paid the fine of 
fifty dollars and costs for shooting inside the 
town limits. There was no charge for at- 
tempted murder. To tell the truth, | don’t 
know how the court would go about trying 
any one for any charge that a money pen- 
alty would not settle, for, if one man killed 
another and did not do it in the approved 
style, that is, in a fair fight or in self- 
defense, it would be promptly attended to 
by Judge Lynch, through the Vigilance 
Committee. 

But if anything was approved by the 
public it was sure to be approved by 
the old judge. Law had little to do with 
affairs in New Mexico thirty years ago. 

McNally was bleeding at the lungs, but 
not yet dead. In fact, he did not die, but 
never regained his health. Smith was 
sitting in the office as pleasant as ever, 
with a friendly word for all. To look at 
him, one would not suppose that he had in 
his mind to demand an apology from a man 
he well knew would not make it and that a 
deadly fight would surely follow. We ate 
supper together. After supper Smith 
made ready to go down on the street, and 
as he left the building the old judge looked 
after him and, turning to the others in the 
office, said: ‘‘Tom’s life is one of strife, 
still he don’t seem to worry much. | won- 
der if he will come back to this office alive. 
Boys, you ought to go and keep an eye on 
him. Try and be near so as to save him 
at any cost. He would be a great loss to 
this town. Brenan means to kill him, and 
Jack Brenan is the one man in town to-day 
| would be afraid to pit Tom against. He 
is just as game and just as cool as Tom, and 
knows well the size of the job on hand. | 
wonder what the trouble can be? It is 
foolish to suppose that United States 
Marshal Brenan would pick a quarrel with 
Town Marshal Smith on any other grounds 
than an old sore. Be on hand, boys, and 
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prevent trouble if possible, for both are 
good men—but of the two, save Tom. We 
need him most.” 

The judge voiced the opinion of the whole 
town. As Smith was passing Black Jack’s 
saloon he spied Brenan standing at the bar. 
Smith called Petie, the fruit boy, and sent 
a message to Jack, who turned at once and 
walked out to meet the marshal. 

“Jack,” said Tom, speaking in a low 
voice, “| want to know your reason for the 
insult you gave me to-day.” 


“| have no explanation to make. You 
know what I said, and that goes,” was 


3renan’s answer. 

‘| am at a loss to understand you,” said 
Smith. “I am no tip-taker, and | don’t 
believe you think | am. But | don’t allow 
any living man to run a bluff on me, and | 
can’t let this pass. You know that. | 
don’t want any trouble with you or with 
any man, but as I am sure that you are 
doing this to pick a row, | would like to 
know the real cause of your insult. You 
could look for a square deal from me, and 
you know it, and it was not necessary for 
you to make an old washerwoman barge 
of yourself or to tell a lie to get a fight out 
of me.” 

At this Brenan made a blow at the 
marshal, but was grabbed by mutual 
friends. 

“Get out of the way, all of you,” said 
Brenan, ‘don’t hold me and let me be 
killed without a show for defense.” 

“That,” said the marshal, ‘is another 
insult. You know | would never fire on a 
defenseless man.” 

The two men’s best friends now did all 
in their power to prevent bloodshed. All 
Smith asked for was an explanation and a 
reason for Brenan’s hatred, as he was 
sure there was some misunderstanding on 
Brenan’s part. Heretofore the men had 
been the best of friends. Brenan would 
give no reason, but kept saying stubbornly: 
“You know what | said to-day? Well, 
that goes.” 

“Well,” said the marshal, ‘I don’t see 
any way out. | will not stand to be in- 
sulted, and as he will give me no clew to his 
conduct, he must fight me.” 

So fight it was. Two friends of each 
man were, by consent of their principals. 
appointed to decide on the way of battle. 
Brenan’s friends held out for a duel on 
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horseback. Their man was an old cavalry 
man and, being a United States marshal, 
nearly all his work was done mounted, 
chasing government horse-thieves and bad 
Indians. This would have been unfair to 
Smith, as he had little or no skill on a horse. 
The plan at last agreed upon was charac- 
teristic of the times, the country, the men 
that planned it, and the men that were to 
fight. In town was an old freight shed, 
sixty feet long and thirty wide. At either 
end was a door. Each man was to stand 
by a door, and at the word they were to 
enter and open fire. The doors were shut, 
and not opened until the duel was over. 
There was to be no light except that made 
by the blaze from the muzzles of their six- 
shooters. They were at liberty to fight 
their own way. The hour was midnight. 
It came all too soon. At the last moment, 
before taking position, Marshal Tom made 
a last appeal to Jack to explain his attitude. 

But the other sent back another insult. 
Brenan, full of that reckless, foolish nerve 
so plentiful among frontier men of that 
time, made his entry at the word of com- 
mand with a lighted cigar in his mouth. 
Such foolhardiness was suicidal, as_ this 
gave Smith a target. The marshal, as he 
got the word, bowed politely to his friends 
and stepped quickly inside the door. It 
was slammed behind him. Instantly a 
bullet struck it, then another, then rapid 
firing began and was kept up for some 
seconds. After the first eight or ten the 
shots did not come so quickly, but, from 
the sound of the reports, it was evident 
that both men were still alive and shooting. 
After about five minutes the shots seemed 
to come all from one direction. Then two 
shots would come almost together as if the 
second man were firing at the blaze of the 
other’s gun. This stopped, and a step was 
heard approaching our, or Smith’s door. 
When the step came closer hard breathing 
was heard, and sounded as if the man was 
tired. We listened, expecting to hear a 
call for the door to open, or a knock, but 
although the man inside walked close to the 
side and end no word was heard. As he 
passed the door the noise made by the hard 
breathing was horrible and sickening to 
hear. Not being able to see the man made 
it all the more dreadful. We looked at 
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each other, but no one spoke. Before the 
man inside got far away another shot was 
heard, and, as it could not be fired by the 
man we had heard breathing we knew both 
men were still alive. 

Jimmy Reed, the lightweight pugilist, 
asked if we had not better try and get them 
to come out, but before an answer could be 
given the loud, rattling breathing was 
again heard. This time it seemed at first 
to be in our outside party it sounded so 
plain. We heard a groan, and then came 
a thick voice weakly calling: “Boys, get a 
light.” This meant ‘‘open the door.” 
Three yards from the door we found Brenan 
lying against the wall. He was bleeding 
badly from the mouth and was shot 
through the lungs. He was dying fast. 
His face had the gray, ashy color that can 
never be mistaken. Marshal Tom was 
seen at the other end of the shed walking 
toward us. Except a slight scratch on his 
wrist he was unhurt, though in his clothes 
were two bullet holes. When he espied 
Jack’s face he hastened to his side, kneeled 
down and begged him to tell the cause of 
it all. 

Whatever Jack said none of us under- 
stood, but Smith did and spoke low and 
quickly to the dying man. Then his voice 
raised and we, standing apart, heard him 
say: “Oh, Jack! you ought to have told 
me before. You would have had to go to 
Denver to find the man responsible for 
that.” Tears filled the eyes of the marshal 
as he supported Brenan’s head and tried to 
soothe his last moments. Jack could not 
last long and was now beyond speaking. 
The doctor came, but could do nothing. 
Twenty minutes after the door opened, 
there in the dim light of a candle, sur- 
rounded by the silent, uncovered group of 
friends, held in his slayer’s arms, Jack 
Brenan breathed out his life. He died 
victim of his own folly and hard-headed- 
ness, a brave man but a foolish one. 

Next day all the places closed during the 
funeral. The whole town deplored his 
death, but no one, not even the dead man’s 
closest friends, blamed the little marshal. 

Brenan was the thirty-seventh man we 
lowered into the grave who had died with 
his boots on, and Kit Carson was not yet 
six months old. 











HIT OR MISS 


THE STORY OF A NEW BRUNSWICK CARIBOU 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Wy HERE in the forest came 
a quick stillness and 
the cold. One heard 
the frost go creeping at 
its work; the trees, 

> riven in its grip, 

8 cracked like _ pistol- 

shots, and across the wall of the skies 
by night flowed the draperies of the 
aurora, its pale glow adding to the loneli- 
ness of the solitudes. Drifting on the 
weather, the herds, one by one, came down 
to the open barren grounds; and at their 
heels went Tomah and I, following where 
the broadened slots tracked a passage 
through the trees. By highland and bog 
we made our way, skirting the brulé and 
the matted tangles of the cedar swamps 
that lay on the Mirimichi and bearing 
southward, as the trail led, headed for that 
line of barrens that stretched under the 
ridges in our front. 

Tomah went ahead. “Hunh!” he grunt- 
ed, making his boast, but cautiously, 
“‘mebbe good place for caribou pretty soon. 
Big barren best find um when snow is 
deep.” 

We struck the barren half way down its 
length and, shoving aside the last of the 
twigs, cautiously looked forth. North and 
south stretched the long open, but as 
far as we could see not a living thing 
moved upon its surface. In the east, the 
light of day grew broadly, and as we stood, 
scanning the level plain, the red edge of 
the sun came peeping over the trees, and 
showed us the forest lying quiet in the dead 
clutch of its winter sleep. 

But the caribou—where were they? 
For a while we stood in the shadow of the 
bush, spying out all the edges of the bar- 
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ren’s bays and shore, but seeing nothing 
for our pains. The whole vista before us 
lay dead and tenantless, and as the last 
pale stars merged into the growing bril- 
liance of the winter day Tomah, crouched 
at the barren’s edge, arose and waved his 
arm about him. 

“Hunh! Caribou stay in trees. 
go look for him.” 

“The wind’s all right, Tomah,” said I, 
raising a bared hand to feel the quiet air, 
“you go this way, and I'll go the other. 
We ought to find caribou pretty soon.” 

The silence of the woods swept about me 
as I slipped on through the bush. Over- 
head the tops sighed, whispering faintly as 
the light breeze touched their boughs, and 
that and the crisp click of the snowshoes 
striking together was all the sound that 
came to bear me company. 

Crack! <A twig snapped near at hand. 
At the sound the blood surged into my 
breast. At the right lay a little mound 
swelling up from the forest’s level floor, 
and as I stood on watch, the rifle thrust 
forward and ready, the brush cracked 
again. In that quiet the sound carried 
like a rifle-shot—again—then silence! The 
keyed-up suspense of waiting brought the 
blood rushing to my ears, and every heart- 
beat sounded on itself like the stroke of 
a heavy sledge. Crack! There was the 
sharp swish of twigs as a heavy body forced 
itself through the undergrowth, and looking 
across the crest of that little ridge I saw 
the bush sway toand fro, and for an instant 
glimpsed a flash of white among the lat- 
ticed branches. 

There was the chance to shoot, but | 
waited. If my friend Tomah now had 
stood there, he would have taken the shot 
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off-hand, and filled the thickets with lead. 
But Tomah hunted not for the glory of the 
thing, and only for what it stood him in 
meat. It was meat—only meat—that 
Tomah sought—food—the necessities of 
life, scorning with the savage’s contempt 
the possession of a mere useless trophy like 
horns, and in the face of it Tomah, per- 
haps, was right and | altogether wrong, 
with not a rag or vestige of moral clothing 
left to shield me. But each man to his 
own liking, and so | stood there waiting, 
ready to blaze away once | had clapped 
my eyes to horns. 

The bushes parted and out into the clear 
stepped a caribou cow, fat, round, and 
sleek. All unconscious of man near at 
hand she stepped along, her nose thrust 
forward, and the lighter hide of her under- 
body gleaming whitely in contrast to the 
darker hues above. She was fat and round, 
indeed—a barren cow—and Tomah’s eyes 
would have gleamed fitly at so much juicy 
meat going unhindered along the forest. 
Sliding down the edge of the hill the cow 
turned abreast of me, and was going on 
when something of a sudden halted her. 
For a moment her head swung back, and 
with her short, stubby ears going like 
vanes, she stared directly at me. Away 
she went then, leaping among the windfalls, 
halted again, turned back and, as a breath 
of air carried the taint along, crashed 
onward into the depths of the trees. 

Close to the barren’s head a broad trail 
lay in the snow, each imprint clear and 
crisply molded — the hour-old slots of a 
herd of five heading southward along the 
barren’s eastern edge. Along that field of 
white one read the trail as clearly as if 
written down on paper—the heavy, broad- 
ening prints of three larger caribou, and 
beside them the sharper marks of a brace 
of calves. For twenty rods or so, perhaps, 
the herd had kept to the open; then the 
bush tempted them, and at the first cape 
of trees they had turned aside and slipped 
into the tangled cover. Tomah, laying 
out the country for my guidance, had told 
me of a smaller barren half a mile to the 
eastward, and following the track a while, 
1 made sure the herd had gone that way. 
So bearing off to leeward, | fixed my line 
and hurried, for who follows the moving 
caribou must put his best foot forward and 
waste no time in the going. 
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A half hour passed. In that flat country 
between the barrens the trees had nar- 
rowed in, dark thickets of cedar so closely 
standing that the sunlight died in their 
tops, and even the snow could not sift be- 
tween; looking forward, I saw the trees 
widening, and a glimpse of sky told where 
the forest opened into the barren I was 
hunting. 

The opening was small and round—a 
half mile across, perhaps, and lying like an 
amphitheater among the trees. In some 
age gone by a little lake had spread there, 
but now there was only a pot-hole at the 
center, deep with mud beneath its skim of 
ice, and fringed about with moss and 
clumps of thorn-like bushes. Void and life- 
less, the barren glimmered in the bland light 
of a winter’s day—the herd had either 
crossed it or gone by among the trees, and 
with every sense of disappointment I stood 
looking out across the plain of snow. 

But there! Once again | heard a twig 
snap—a faint sound, but clear, in that 
crisp, vibrant air. I looked to the right of 
me, and four hundred yards away was the 
herd, streaming out into the open, the cows 
ahead with the calves frisking at their 
sides, and in their train the herd bull 
slouching along in selfish unconcern. Half- 
way out of the cover he halted, and with a 
hanging head, looked about him carelessly; 
the way was clear, and tossing his front he 
tracked on after the others. 

Half uncertain, I stood debating the 
chances. On the edge of the herd worked 
the bull, pawing at the snow, and at every 
mouthful of torn from its cover 
throwing up his head to scent the air. 
Each stride took him farther into the wind 
and away from me and, though | had no 
glasses, in the glare of sun above the snow 
1 could make out the spread of his yellow 
horns, and the rifle itched in my hands. 

Slipping back into the cover | ran. It 
was one thing or the other—I! must either 
head them off as they worked forward to 
the wall of forest beyond, or take my 
chances with a long shot across the 
open. And in that dazzling light, full in 
my eyes, I had little faith in a shot at 
such a range. So, keeping to the trees, | 
sped along as fast as the cover would let 
me, and going up into the wind as far as 
I dared, crawled to the barren’s edge and 
peeped. 
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Westward lay the trail, gr 


There were the car:bou, and there, too, 
was my friend Tomah, running in for a 
shot. The moment I clapped my eyes to 
the opening I saw him sneaking up behind 
a long point of trees, crouched like a 
poacher and edging along as swiftly as he 
could shuffle, his rifle thrust out before 
him. Just between us was the herd, and 
the knowledge of how Tomah, in action, 
was wont to fill all the air with lead, made 
me hug closer to the snow and | lay there, 
my eyes on the drifting caribou. 

As it stood it was toss and toss who got 
the shot. The minutes passed; nearer and 
nearer drew the herd, and by a sudden 
shift bore down directly on me. But no 
sooner had they turned when again they 
swung to the eastward, and boring away 
across the barren, straggled in a broadside 
across the front of Tomah’s cover. 

Boom! 1 arose on my elbows and 
peeked. At the roar of Tomah’s rifle the 
five threw up their heads and looked. A 
puff of snow danced into the air just behind 
the herd—boom!—Tomah again, and | 
ducked! For the herd, plunging around 
in their tracks, went shacking down the 
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rowing fresher as we pushed a.ong. 


wind, and there I lay in line with Tomah’s 
fire and his rifle going it like a Maxim. 

Boom—boom-boom! The bombardment 
ended at last, and I looked out along the 
barren. There was Tomah standing in the 
open with one hand held to shade his eyes, 
and there far below us were the caribou, 
padding like a string of hackneys and the 
snow flying from their heels. 

I showed myself to Tomah, upon whose 
round, fat face chagrin was written largely. 

“Hunh!”” he swore, his eyes evading 
mine, ““damn gun no good!” 

Once more we trod the forest hunting a 
trail fresh enough to follow, and though we 
found many tracks in the bush, all were 
too old to make it worth the while. Mile 
on mile we marched along, and saw no 
sign of hide or hair, or any track that was 
less old than overnight, and gloom settled 
anew on Tomah, grumbling and profane. 

“Hunh,” he mumbled, toeing the frozen 
sign of a bull that had gone by many hours 
before, ‘damn caribou leave the place 
again. No find um caribou to-day.” 

But | was not so sure of that. With the 
snow closing down there was no call, it 
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seemed to me, that should urge the herds 
to wandering. For here was food and 
plenty—food close to the heavy shelter 
that they liked; and unless these caribou 
were routed out by some other better rea- 
son they would hang to these plains for 
many days to come. Tomah, all at odds, 
would have struck off in another direction, 
but I kept doggedly along. And there, an 
hour after we had boiled the midday kettle, 
I found the trail that I hunted. 

“Look, Tomah!” | stopped and felt of 
the tracks—fresh! Yes—scarcely a half 
hour old. Hardly more than that, or, at 
all events, the snow in the hoof-marks had 
not had time to freeze again. Four—five 
—eight! On that untracked sweep of 
snow it was not hard to count their num- 
ber. Eight caribou had gone that way, 
and from the look of it one was a monster 
—a caribou with a slot as big as your hat! 

Of course, in that open, there was no 
telling whether it was bull or cow. Cows 
I have seen with an open hoof as large 
as any bull’s, but these tracks presently 
swept up into the forest edge, and there 
among the trees was s'gn enough to tell 
this was a bull, and a pretty fair-sized bull 
at that—yes—a bigone. _ For I saw where 
he had picked his way among the trunks, and 
no small caribou would have been so choice 
in the way he kept clear of the tangles. 

With our rifles hanging low we sped on 
swiftly at a trot. Westward lay the trail, 
growing fresher as we pushed along, and 
going straight into the eye of the wind. 
Two miles we made; my gait dropped to a 
walk, and at my heels grumbled Tomah, 
urging a better pace, and filled anew with all 
the Indian’s savage eagerness of the chase. 

“Hunh! Caribou walk pretty damn 
fast, | think,” said Tomah, wiping his face, 
and then we turned a long cape of woods. 

“Look, Tomah!’ 

There, a half mile ahead, was the band of 
caribou. They. had crossed the open 
leisurely, but faster than we had followed, 
and we saw them just entering the woods 
beyond. Tomah gave a hurried glance. 
“Caribou go lie down in trees,” he whis- 
pered, and breaking ahead of me, swung 
away into the woods at my right. 

I let Tomah go. It struck me just then 
that Tomah’s reasoning was a little out of 
kilter, for why should these caribou lie 
down ata time of day like this. It was 
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much better logic to think they were going 
to feed, and why should they plunge on 
back into that very bush they had just but 
left. Instead of following Tomah | swung 
down along the edge of the barren, going 
fast; and to that—to that only, | think—I 
owed the luck of the day. One last glimpse 
I had of the Indian as he raced along, little 
clouds of snow springing up at the heels of 
snowshoes; then he was gone, and I had 
all the world to myself. 

Boom! What was that? Boom! 

Tomah has discovered his mistake. In- 
stead of swinging out further to the right, 
he had run in toward the barren and 
jumped them. Boom! All the forest 
world took up the thunders of that sound 
—played it in re-echoing crashes to and 
fro, bandying it among the illimitable 
distances. Boom! Again Tomabh’s rifle 
crashed, and as my eye swept the cover in 
front, leaping figures burst through the 
screen of twigs and all the forest edge 
seemed alive with caribou. 

There in the lead came a cow, wild with 
fright, and galloping clumsily at her heels 
a calf and a yearling bull. — Instinctively 
I covered her shoulder with the sights— 
swung from her to the spike-horn—and 
seeing no horns worth taking, held back the 
shot. Crash! The cover parted; another 
cow dashed into the open; then came the 
herd bull, his horns laid flat backward and. 
bursting his way violently through the 
bush. Boom! Tomah again was filling 
all the woods with lead, and—boom '—l 
shuddered at a thought of what carnage all 
this shooting might mean. 

Bang.—\ began. At the shot the big 
bull stuck his feet in front of him and 
leaped aside like a goat. Bang! A crash 
in the thicket answered back to the shot, 
and as I looked over the sights I could see 
nothing but a blank wall of twigs standing 
where. the game had been. Jerking an- 
other shell into the breech, I ran forward 
after him, and as I turned the edge of the 
little clump of bushes, there he was scud- 
ding down a lane between the trees, his 
white scut gleaming whitely against the 
dark background of timber, and hustling 
for his life. 

In that dim light of waning day there 
was small chance to line the sights together, 
and one fired by instinct altogether, snap- 
ping at the game as one squibs at a cock 
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in close cover. But again he showed—he 
was in the open now—and as | pulled at 
the bull, the foresight bobbing in time to 
his stride, | saw him turn endlong, head 
over heels, stopped like a rabbit struck 
with the dose of shot. 

But the chase was not yet done. 
“Whoop!” | had yelled, calling to Tomah, 
and was running forward, when new life 
came to the fallen quarry. As | threw 
another cartridge into the chamber he 
heaved to his feet again. Crack '—l 
missed him then and knew it, and away 
went my caribou, bounding along the 
forest and untouched by an aimless bullet 
that followed the dissolving view of him. 

Tomah joined me. With one arm held 
before me to shield my face from the twigs 
| plowed through the bush, halting at 
nothing, for there was the white carpet of 
the woods dotted redly, and I knew the 
game was hit. Boom! Tomah saw him, 
and let go across my shoulder. ‘Don’t 
shoot!” | screamed back at him; “‘he’s 
mine!’ And as we swung out into the open 
there was the bull humping it for the forest 
at the other side. Bang!—and—boom! 
Together Tomah and | whaled away at him, 
and at the roar of the two guns he leaped 
aside, stumbled heavily and was down. 

“Sartin shoot um now!” yelled Tomah, 
gloating, and there was a sickening sense 
of disappointment in my breast, as | 
realized that perhaps Tomah, indeed, had 
downed him in the end. But once again— 
and we could have sworn he was shot to 
pieces—the bull lurched to his feet, and 
dodging sideways from the bullets flipped 
after him, plowed out of sight into one 
of the little islets of cedar that lay out from 
the barren’s shore. 

Standing off where I could rake it on 
either side, | bade Tomah go in and rout 
out the wounded bull. And Tomah, with a 
grunt, departed. ‘‘Sartin / shoot um that 
bull,” said he, grinning; but | had other 
views of the matter. In that dense cover 
he would jump again long before Tomah 
could reach him, for there was little chance 
of his lying down with the enemy following 
so close at his heels. But while | stood 
there, itching with uncertainty—boom '!— 
Tomah’s rifle roared among the cedars, and 
there again across the open streaked the 
bull, making a gallant race of it. 

He was heading back now, straight for 
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the cover he had just but left. Against the 
sun, he loomed up big and splendid, and 
even in that moment’s wild lust of killing 
I felt a pity for the great beast that had 
made its struggle so bravely. Gray-white 
and powerful, he urged himself along, the 
last sunlight gleaming on his horns, and the 
white hair of his throat and belly as white 
as the snows beneath him. ‘‘Hob—shoot!”’ 
screamed Tomah, and drawing at the flat 
broadside of the bull’s shoulder, I let go at 
him. And that was the end of it! I sup- 
pose we all of us feel a moment’s pang that 
comes in the reaction of the savage glee of 
killing, and | stood over him, wondering 
whether the mere boast of slaughter repaid 
for such destruction. But Tomah, coming 
up, showed no submissive weakness of 
regrets, and with a swift knife made sure 
that the game was ours. 


“Sartin that good caribou. Plenty 
meat now.” 
Plenty meat? That recalled to me 


Tomah’s bombardment in the forest be- 
yond. “How many caribou did you kill 
in there?” I demanded, and at the question, 
Tomah looked abashed. For a moment 
he scratched his fat chin awkwardly, and 
stood looking up at me. 

“Hunh! Damn gun no good at all,” he an- 
swered slowly, ‘“‘see um two-four—fi’ cari- 
bous. Shoot all the time. Kill um nothing.” 

I laughed, I couldn’t help it. My fear 
had been that Tomah, with his usual greed, 
would kill all there were in sight, and out 
of all that shooting only nothing as the net 
result! 

“Dunno—damn gun no good!” he mum- 
bled, and set to work at the bull. 

“Sartin you fire four—seven—eight shot 
—hey?” he asked suddenly, looking up. 

Seven, I answered, and he grinned again. 

“You see um that leg?” he demanded. 
A shot had struck it in the cannon-bone, 
and Tomah, raising it from the ground, 
flipped the leg to and fro. “‘Sartin you hit 
him there. That’s why caribou fall down 
so much.” Dropping the leg, he laid his 
finger on the bullet hole at the shoulder. 
It was my bullet, too, that had done it, for 
Tomah had not hit him at all. ‘‘Sartin you 
hit him here, too. That kill um caribou.” 

It was quite plain. 

“Hunh!” grunted Tomah, and turned 
away. ‘Shoot um seven times at caribou. 
Hit um only twice. Hunh!”’ 
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IV—THE WANDERING BOOKCASE 


T one time I was keenly 
interested in collecting, 
as a sort of side-issue, 
locks or clippings from 
the whiskers of famous 
men. It was a pursuit 

: which I later forsook in 
favor of my more valuable and elaborate 
collections of Whisker portraits, but in 
the course of several years I had acquired 
fragments of the beards or whiskers of 
nearly every man of national importance 
at home and abroad. Some were given 
me by their owners, others were obtained 
by bribing their barbers, while a few came 
to me by means not so scrupulous. 

I was unhappy, however, because my 
collection lacked a souvenir snipped from 
the royal adornment of a certain illustrious 
ruler of a European state whose name | 
must withhold. Suffice it to say that he 
was generally acknowledged to wear one of 
the most magnificent beards in Christen- 
dom. Diplomacy and intrigue had failed 
me and I had about given up this specimen 
as hopeless. 

While traveling on the continent | was 
one day filled with excitement to behold 
this illustrious sovereign enter a first-class 
railway carriage in my own train. He 
was accompanied by a military officer of 
high rank, and | guessed that he was mak- 
ing a journey incog. | could not help 
fingering a pair of folding scissors in my 
waistcoat pocket, but of course | was not 
mad enough to attempt an open assault 
upon the coveted trophy. 

Presently the train pulled out from the 
station and there | sat with only the walls 








of a compartment carriage between me and 
the prize that I would have given a hand- 
some fortune to possess. I racked my 
brains to devise some scheme for making 
the acquaintance of His Majesty, but my 
mission was so delicate and even insulting 
that | could only writhe in baffled helpless- 
ness. 

At length the train halted at a wayside 
station and there seemed to be some 
trouble on the tracks ahead. | summoned 
the guard to unlock my door, and stepped 
on the platform to stretch my legs. A 
minute or so later I saw the illustrious 
potentate impatiently throw up his win- 
dow and poke his head out to glare to and 
fro as if seeking the cause of our detention. 
His noble beard fell outside in a torrent and 
waggled in an imposing manner. 

While I was staring at it with envious 
eyes, the guard signalled the order to go 
ahead. I was about to hurry into my 
compartment when a startling outcry arose 
from the adjoining carriage. I turned and 
beheld a truly amazing spectacle. While 
His Majesty was withdrawing his head 
from the open window the sash had 
dropped with great force. The end of his 
beard was caught and held as in a vise and 
almost a foot of it hung over the window 
sill outside. 

The helpless prisoner was roaring for 
assistance and beating the glass with his 
fists. I saw the chance of a lifetime. The 
train was in motion, and swinging myself 
on the footboard, | whisked out my 
scissors, and with a lightning sweep of the 
arm, snipped a generous handful from the 
end of the captive beard. It was hideous 
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lese majestie, but my ardor reckoned not 
with consequences. Never shall | forget 
the murderous wrath that flamed in the 
countenance of my august prey as he 
gnashed his teeth at me through the win- 
dow. 

It was all over in a second or two. | 
knew that the king’s companion would stop 
the train if a release were not instantly 
effected. Tucking my trophy in an inside 
pocket I abandoned my luggage and ran 
swiftly across the platform, through the 
station, and into the traffic-crowded street. 
Leaping into an empty cab I threw a gold 
piece at the driver, ordered him to drive 
like the devil for nowhere in particular, and 
was borne swiftly away from the scene of 
my remarkable achievement. 

I shall pass over the incidents of my 
flight and escape. Thanks to a lavish use 
of money and a frequent change of disguise 
I succeeded in passing the frontier, and 
within three days was crossing the English 
Channel. The European newspapers were 
ringing with garbled reports of the assault 
of an anarchist or lunatic upon the person 
of a certain illustrious ruler, but none of 
them connected the dastardly incident 
with the American tourist, J. Archibald 
McKackney. 

At that time there was a keen rivalry in 
this field of collecting between a New York 
man named Pillsover and myself. He was, 
in fact, no more than an imitator, and had 
begun to seek the whiskers of celebrities 
through hearing of my success. He was a 
friend of mine, in a way, and I had often 
entertained him at my New England 
country place. 

After my return from abroad | asked 
him down to view the trophy shorn from 
the chin of the European ruler in the man- 
ner described. He tried to conceal his 
consuming envy, but I could see that he 
was wretchedly unhappy. His two most 
notable captures were totally eclipsed. 
One of them had been purchased from the 
barber of a petty Hapsburg prince, and 
the other begged from an American cabinet 
minister. 

We spent the evening among my collec- 
tions in the library and when we were 
ready to go upstairs, | went to replace the 
priceless trophy in my fireproof vault. 
The steel doors had been closed by my 
secretary, however, who took it for granted 
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Snipped a generous handful from the end of the 
captive beard. 


that | had finished my business with it. 
The time lock had been set to open next 
morning, so that | was barred out. 1| had 
been examining a volume of a costly edi- 
tion of a standard author, and one of the 
books lay open on the library table. With- 
out more ado | tucked the parchment 
envelope containing the royal strands of 
whisker between the leaves of this book 
which | restored to its case, intending to 
look after it in the morning. 

My friend and rival, Pillsover, was com- 
pelled to take the midnight train to the 
city and we parted on the best of terms. 
Little did | dream that when next we met 
it would be as implacable enemies. 

Early in the morning | was aroused 
by a telegram demanding my immediate 
presence in Boston on a matter of large 
financial importance. The news was so 
disturbing that the recollection of the 
trophy in the bookcase was wholly driven 
from my thoughts. In fact I did not recall 
it until my return late in the afternoon of 
the following day. Then I hastened to the 
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library, withdrew the volume which | had 
been reading two nights before, and 
searched it with some small excitement. 

No one but a collector can picture my 
emotions when | discovered that the parch- 
ment envelope Was missing. I ran through 
every one of the thirty-odd volumes with 
furious haste. Tearing my hair and fairly 
breathless | summoned my secretary. His 
tidings added fresh fuel to my wrath and 
consternation. | should explain that this 
subscription edition of books, with their 
handsomely carved case, had been shipped 
to me on approval. Through a blunder of 
the publisher a binding slightly different 
from the style selected by me had been 
sent. I had noticed the error and in- 
tended to write about it at my leisure. 

In the meantime, however, the publisher 
discovered the error, and during my 
absence in Boston he had sent an agent to 
my house with the other set of books. My 
secretary explained to me that the agent 
had taken the wrong edition back to New 
York with him, and placed the new set of 
books in their case in my library. Know- 
ing that I desired to have this change made, 
my secretary had made no objections. | 
am afraid that my language was shocking, 
but the provocation was immense. Here 
was my parchment envelope, containing 
the gem of my hirsute collection, whisked 
off to Heaven knew where by a misguided 
wretch of a book agent! 

When I became calmer I asked if any- 
thing else had happened during my un- 
lucky absence. 1 was informed that Pills- 
over had called on the previous day, just as 
the publisher's agent was driving away 
with the first set of books. Pillsover 
recognized him as a salesman from Vellum 
& Co. and had shown considerable curios- 
ity concerning his errand. 

“T explained the circumstances,’’ con- 
fessed my secretary, “and Mr. Pillsover 
asked me if you knew of the transfer of 
books. I told him that you had to go to 
Boston without a chance to attend to any 
business at home. Then he wanted to 
know whether you had left me any special 
instructions about the collections. 1 told 
him I had not seen you that morning. 
Then he spent some little time in the 
library, made some inquiries about the 
time lock of the vault, and said he was 
thinking of getting one like it.” 
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A few more questions and | had fath- 
omed the purpose of the conscienceless 
Pillsover. He had returned to try to 
secure, by trade or purchase, the Sov- 
ereign’s Whisker. A collector myself, | 
could imagine him as passing a restless 
night tortured with the desire to win me 
from my prize. He knew where I had 
stowed the trophy overnight, and he was 
able to make a shrewd guess that it still 
reposed in the book. As soon as I had 
pumped my secretary dry my surmise 
amounted to a conviction that the book, 
1 sought, along with its fellows, had 
been carted away to the publisher and 
that Pillsover had foliowed its trail in hot 
haste. 

I perceived at once that if Pillsover could 
overtake the bookcase, he would abstract 
the parchment envelope, and that I should 
not be able to prove his guilt. In fact, 
there would be no way of bringing home 
the theft to anybody. Pillsover had ob- 
tained the start over me, but I instantly 
called up the New York office of Vellum 
& Co. on the long distance ’phone and 
ordered them to hold the returned set of 
books until | could make a personal exam- 
ination of them. 

Their reply pained me beyond words. 
The books had been received, but there 
happened to be so many orders on file for 
this particular edition that they had been 
reshipped by express within an hour of 
their arrival. I demanded the address of 
the consignee, and was told that four sets 
of this edition had been sent out in the 
afternoon and that it was impossible to 
tell which of the four had been returned by 
me. Here was the very deuce to pay. | 
insisted upon having the four addresses of 
the consignees. They were scattered from 
Skowhegan, Maine, to Richmond, Virginia 
The publisher tried to console me over the 
‘phone by adding: 

“Your friend, Mr. Pillsover, was in this 
afternoon and tried to catch the books you 
speak of. He seemed quite excited when 
| explained the circumstances of their re- 
shipment. He made me give him the 
addresses of the four consignees, so we took 
it for granted that he was acting in your 
behalf. 

In my mind’s eye I could see Pillsover 
starting hot-footed to run down the four 
sets of books one by one, even waiting for 
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their arrival at the homes of their pur- 
chasers. It was a desperate gamble, with 
odds of three to one against him, but the 
stake was worth it. There was nothing for 
me to do but to pursue the same tactics, to 
chase the wandering bookcases over the 
face of the earth until | had found the 
right one and pray that | might overtake 
it ahead of Pillsover. 

It was a most formidable task that lay 
before me. | shrewdly guessed that Pills- 
over would hurry to one of the farthest 
points of the circuit in the hope of throwing 
me off the scent. I therefore set out post- 
haste for Skowhegan, in the first stage of 
the spectacular race for the King’s Whisker. 
There I learned that my rival had reached 
town ahead of me. The gentleman who 
was expecting the box of books told me 
that they had not yet arrived, but that a 
man calling himself an agent of Vellum & 
Co. had been anxiously inquiring after 
them. 

It seems that the rascally Pillsover, wish- 
ing to hide his identity, had clapped on a 
false beard and was passing himself off as 
an agent with books to sell. He had been 
making a pretense of a house-to-house 
canvass, so I was told. If Pillsover in- 
tended resorting to such despicable dodges 
as this to hide his perfidy, | would fight 
him with his own weapons. Consulting a 
Skowhegan lawyer I was pleased to learn 
that there was a town ordinance forbidding 
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all kinds of agents to vend or peddle with- 
out paying a tax and securing a license. 
The authorities were promptly informed of 
Pillsover’s lawless operations, and he was 
arrested and thrown into jail over night. 
The constable caught him red-handed on a 
doorstep with a sample book in his hands 
so that I did not have to appear in the pro- 
ceedings. I waited until the box of books 
arrived, was permitted to examine them, 
and found no missing whisker. Leaving 
Pillsover to cool his heels in the calaboose, 
1 headed for Burlington, Vermont, to seek 
the second bookcase on my list. 

I was delayed by missing my connec- 
tions, and Pillsover, who was fined and 
released next morning, must have taken 
another and swifter route. At Burlington 
I found that the second consignee, Jonas 
Harding, was an eccentric old codger who 
lived six miles out in the country. I 
chartered a livery rig and sought his home 
with the greatest possible expedition. 
About half the distance had been covered 
when the clatter of wheels made me look 
behind. A buggy was fairly careering 
down the long hill, the horse at a gallop. 
Leaning far over the dashboard and plying 
a whip was none other than Pillsover, red 
in the face, shouting like a madman. He 
had thrown prudence and self-respect to 
the winds. He had forsaken his ambush. 
The capture of the Royal Whisker had 
already obsessed him. Apparently he had 
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no thought for the future. The lust of the 
chase had so gripped him that he was 
ready to fight for the prize. I myself had 
become keyed up to such a desperate state 
of mind that I could scarcely blame him. 

I give you my word I hardly knew the 
man. When he recognized me he uttered 
a yell that curdled my blood, and urged his 
poor beast with more fury than before. | 
drew whip and slashed my willing steed. 
I could not let Pillsover beat me to the 
second bookcase. It was a_ breakneck 
race of almost three miles over a rock- 
strewn country road, up hill and down. | 
could only pray that my rig would hold 
together, as we bounded and caromed 
along side by side, or within two or three 
lengths of each other. 

Half a mile from the finish Pillsover 
began to draw ahead. He had the better 
horse and when he saw that I could not 
overtake him he cast a look at me over his 
shoulder that was positively fiendish. 1 
had to watch him whirl into Mr. Jonas 
Harding’s dooryard in a cloud of dust, a 
good hundred yards ahead of me. When 
I leaped from my buggy he had vanished 
through the front door. As I ran after him 
an old man bolted into my arms yelling, 
“Fire, thieves, burglars, help! There’s 
one of ’em in the parlor and here’s another 
a-helling after him.” 

I shouted reassurances in the old man’s 
ear, but he brushed me aside, caught up a 
wooden-bottomed chair, and would have 
brained me on the spot had I not dodged 
through the parlor door. I had time to 
glimpse Pillsover in the act of yanking 
books from a case by the armful. Then 
the wooden-bottomed chair caught me in 
the small of the back and | sprawled head- 
long on top of Pillsover. As | tried to 
scramble to my knees my hand fell upon 
volume fifteen. The gilded lettering 
gleamed like fire. In a flash I recognized 
it as the book I sought. Tucking it under 
my arm I made one spring for the nearest 
open window. Not even my coat tails 
touched as | flew through it like a bird. 
Climbing into my buggy I drove pell-mell 
toward Burlington, and as the vehicle spun 
into the highway on one wheel | heard the 
sounds of battle raging in Mr. Jonas 
Harding’s parlor. 

While I steered my galloping steed with 
one hand I opened the book between my 
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knees. Alas, my gallant struggle had 
been in vain: there were no whiskers between 
the leaves! 1 was reasonably sure that 
Pillsover had not examined this book when 
I fell upon it, and there was nothing to do 
but hasten after the third bookcase. 

Pillsover was covering ground with 
fairly infernal energy, I will say that much 
for him. In fact | was in the library of the 
third consignee, in Harrisburg, when | saw 
him dash up the front steps. My host had 
promised to say nothing of my visit as I 
wished to confuse my rival as much as 
possible. Therefore I slipped behind a 
portiére as Pillsover was ushered into the 
room by a servant. He was left alone for 
a few minutes, and I| had the pleasure of 
seeing him tiptoe to a corner of the library 
and fumble with the glass door of the 
Vellum & Co, bookcase. He was in such 
clumsy haste to get at the books that he 
tugged too hard at the catch. The case 
had not been solidly placed. It toppled 
and fell over on Pillsover with a terrific 
crash, ard several plaster statuettes smote 
him on the head with great force. | 
paused only long enough to view him 
prostrate with a large bust of Dante resting 
on the back of his neck. Then I fled to 
catch a train for Richmond. 

By a most arduous process of elimination 
I had been able to determine beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the parchment 
envelope was in volume fifteen of the 
fourth consignment which had been shipped 
to Micah P. Rogers of Richmond. I found 
him without difficulty, and Pillsover had 
not yet appeared on this horizon. Neither 
had the bookcase. It seems that after 
waiting for a reasonable period, Mr. Rogers 
had notified the express company. The 
local agent was unable to find any traces 
of the missing box of goods. More investi- 
gation convinced the parties interested 
that it had somehow gone astray between 
New York and Richmond. Every effort 
was being made to locate the missing 
package, and I had no other course than to 
confide in Mr. Rogers and ask him to for- 
ward the precious document to my home 
as soon as the shipment should reach him. 

Wearied and disappointed | started to 
return to New York. My train was not 
more than an hour beyond Richmond 
when it was blocked by a wreck. A brake- 
man informed me that the tracks could not 
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The wretch was crawling toward the box on 
hands and knees. 


be cleared for several hours. Therefore | 
walked ahead to watch the wrecking crews 
at work. A number of cars of merchandise 
were strewn about in frightful confusion. 
Fire had broken out among the splintered 
express cars and their contents, and the 
train crews were fighting it with bucket 
brigades. 

Another passenger train coming in the 
opposite direction from mine was stand:ng 
on the other side of the blockade. Its peo- 
ple were also walking along the track to 
view the interesting scene at close range. 
Foremost among them I recognized Pills- 
over, evidently bound for Richmond. His 
head was bandaged and a strip of plaster 
gleamed athwart his nose. As I drew 
nearer the one side of the blazing wreckage, 
he approached closer to the other until we 
were glaring across the smoking barrier 
perhaps a hundred feet apart. He could 
see that | was a passenger on the train that 
had left Richmond earlier in the day, and 
he was forced to conclude, of course, that 
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the parchment envelope and the Royal 
Whisker were in my pocket. His emotions 
must have been tormenting in the extreme, 
for several times he shook his fist at me. 
] assumed as triumphant expression as 
possible and stared at him with haughty 
contempt. 

The wind shifting, | was able to walk 
nearer the wreck and presently my eye was 
drawn to a smashed packing case that had 
been tossed down the embankment to the 
edge of the burning area. Where the 
planking had been ripped away I thought 
I saw several dark green books protruding. 
Moving closer | noticed that more books 
lay scattered about on the grass and among 
the lumber just beyond. 

My curiosity was aroused. I ran down 
the slope as near the wreck as the frightful 
heat would permit. When a dozen feet 
away I felt almost certain that these were 
books of the same edition which I sought. 
If so, they must be billed to Richmond. 
The chance of their being the Rogers ship- 
ment was overwhelming. 

While I stood gazing at them, trying to 
shield my face with my coat, a yell rose 
from beyond the wreck. Pillsover had 
made the same discovery and jumped at 
the same conclusion. I must act on the 
instant or not at all. The wretch was 
crawling toward the box on hands and 
knees, coughing and choking for breath. 
I pulled my coat over my head and tried to 
fight my way along the embankment. 
The gusty wind veered suddenly and drove 
a deadly sheet of flame between me and the 
box. Driven back, | watched the greedy 
fire lick around the prize I sought. Dimly 
I could see Pillsover reeling back with his 
face in his hands. Baffled, | watched the 
precious shipment burst into flames. 

Presently a charred bit of paper fluttered 
past me. I clutched at it, and my fingers 
closed on a bit of smoking parchment. | 
sniffed it eagerly, and detected the odor of 
burning hair. There was no doubt that 
the Royal Whisker had perished on this 
imposing pyre. 


(The fifth Tale of a Collector of Whiskers will narrate the singular adventures of ‘‘ The Shipwrecked 
Parent.’’) 
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J most people, the name 
Sy Cape Cod brings up the 
Y idea of salt-water fish- 
ing—the codfish, of 
course, mackerel, pol- 
lock, bass, tautog, scup 
and squeteague, not to 
mention the ubiquitous quahaug, prized in 
his early youth as the “Little Neck 
clams,” substitute for the oyster at sum- 
mer dinner-parties. 

There are plenty of all these, to be sure, 
but in addition, the numerous ponds 
furnish pickerel fishing, which is certainly 
not surpassed, if equaled, anywhere in 
New England. Of late years, too, many 
of these ponds have been stocked with 
small-mouthed black bass, which have 
thriven and furnish excellent sport. The 
common eastern pickerel, Esox reticulatus, 
however, is pre-eminently the fresh-water 
fish of the Cape, and in some of the ponds 
grows to a remarkable size. 

The pleasant old town of Orleans is 
essentially a region of ponds, and if one 
chose to go far afield, with Orleans as a 
base, he might fish a fresh pond every day 
of the season. 

The largest neighboring bit of water, 
Linnell’s Pond, is no longer what it was 
thirty-odd years ago, when the writer 
visited Orleans on college vacations. In 
those days the western shore was a clean 
sand beach, with only a sparse line of lily- 
pads at the edge of the deep water, where 
the shelving beach suddenly dips down. 
Here the big fish used to lie, and by wading 
out, and throwing—casting is hardly the 
word—a big spoon with the long heavy 
pickerel-rod of those days, one could easily 
reach them, while the clean sandy beach 
made an ideal place to land your fish with- 
out gaff or landing net. The fish were 
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greedy, too, and an hour’s work along that 
little stretch of beach, not over an eighth 
of a mile, was sure to give at least one good 
fish, and usually more. 

But the pond is changed now. The once 
clean beach is foul with a thick growth of 
rushes and sedge, and in place of the sparse 
line of lily-pads at the edge of deep water, 
a dense bed of lilies and floating-heart 
makes fishing impossible except at occa- 
sional breaks in the barrier. Along the 
western shore the big fish still lurk in the 
old place, but they have changed too. 
Whether from excessive fishing, or because 
the pond is so full of feed, especially of 
young herrings, the fish have grown 
sophisticated and _ fastidious. A_ plain 
bare spoon no longer tempts them—it 
must be baited, and even then often fails. 
Sometimes live minnows or angleworms 
will do the trick, but nothing is sure. 

A surer find is “Aunt Sally Mayo’s”’ 
Pond, a little gem nestling among the hills 
close to the salt water of Pleasant Bay. 
This is a longer walk, nearly two miles, 
down past the post office and across the 
hills, but one never grudges it, for he is 
always reasonably sure of a good basket. 
It is the only available one of a chain of 
three lovely little ponds, for of the other 
two, one is private property and preserved, 
and the other so thickly beset with lilies 
that fishing from the shore is impossible. 
There is no boat on ‘“‘Aunt Sally’s Pond,” 
so we must wade along the shore, often 
mid-thigh deep. But much of it is clean 
beach, and the water plants are not thick 
enough to interfere seriously with fishing, 
while the fish, though not extremely 
plenty, run to a good size, and take the 
bait with a rush that often brings them 
clean out of water after they have seized it. 

In the other direction, going toward the 
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railway station, and about a mile from 
home, lies Percival’s Pond. In old times 
this was famous, but when the writer came 
back to the Cape, five or six years ago, 
people said: “It is no use fishing there—the 
fish have all been killed out.”’ One won- 
ders how such beliefs originate. The first 
time we tried the pond out of curiosity, 
last season, we took nine fine fish. After 
that we went there several times, and 
never got less than two fish, running to two 
pounds weight and better; the shore is 
clean, the deep water easily reached by 
wading, and the fish are easily handled. 

But after all, our favorite stand-by is the 
little pond, a few minutes’ walk from the 
house, which we call ‘Frank Gould’s,” 
though Frank Gould, the butcher, has been 
long dead; on him, in old times, before 
the days of Chicago beef, and butcher-carts 
driving by two or three times a week, we 
used to depend for our only taste of fresh 
meat. Many a happy hour we spend there 
every season. The fish are small—one of 
a pound weight counts for a big fish—but 
there are lots of them, and they are hungry 
for anything—spoon, live minnow, frog’s 
leg, pickerel throat, or even a bit of pork 
rind. Curiously enough, hungry as they 
are, these fish never take the bait with a 
rush, like ‘Aunt Sally’s’” pickerel. A 
slight check as your bait is drawn through 
the water, the eclipse of your gleaming 
spoon by a dark body, is often your only 
warning of a strike, and it is always neces- 
sary to wait for your fish leisurely to turn 
the bait round and take it wholly into his 
mouth before you hook him. 

But what, after all, makes it a sporting 
pond, is the difficulty of fishing it. The 
cedar trees and the bushes grow close down 
to the water’s edge, and one has to wade 
along the shore, forcing his way through 
the rushes and flags, casting into accessible 
holes among the lily-pads, where one can 
often see the fish poised motionless in the 
crystal-clear water, and when once hooked, 
must be coaxed hurriedly through open 
holes, lest he twist the line around the 
rushes. Indeed, he must often be lifted 
clear of the tops of the rushes, and swung 
dexterously inshore before he has time to 
drop from the hook, and must be handled 
and basketed while you stand up to mid- 
thigh in water. What with rushes, lily- 
pads and bushes, nearly as many fish find 
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their way back to the water as get into the 
basket. It is a delightful little pond, and 
possesses one great advantage. The fish 
bite as well in sunshine as in cloudy 
weather. 

The chain of big ponds, Great Cliff, 
Middle Cliff, or Little Long Pond, and 
Lower Cliff, or Higgins’ Pond, back in the 
woods across the Brewster line, have a 
great reputation for big fish, but it is a long 
rough walk to the nearest, and they do not 
often lure us away from our favorite near- 
by haunts. Beside, they are all closely 
wooded to the water’s edge, and have so 
little beach that fishing from the shore is 
practically impossible, especially when the 
ponds are high, and the only available 
boats are on Great Cliff Pond. This pond 
has given us good sport with game little 
bass, running from half a pound to two 
pounds, and very large yellow perch; but 
in four trips we have only taken two 
small pickerel, though, to be sure, we were 
devoting ourselves particularly to the bass 
fishing. Middle Cliff we tried once, but 
the lilies were so thick that we did noth- 
ing, while in Lower Cliff in seasons of low 
water we have found a few fair fish. 

Hidden in the woods, not far west of 
the Cliff ponds lies the little Ralph’s Pond 
(pronounced “‘Rafe’s’” in the true old 
English fashion). It takes its name from 
old Micah Ralph, the Indian, who in old 
colony times owned unnumbered acres of 
woodland around it; Little Ralph’s is 
famous for its winter fishing through the 
ice. We went there once last season, and 
found it surprisingly like our favorite 
“Frank Gould’s,” except that the rushes 
are not so bad, the woods not so near the 
water, and the fish, if anything, thicker and 
greedier. | never saw pickerel so hungry. 
In less than two hours, going once around 
the pond, two of us had basketed twenty- 
seven fish, all of them small. 

Over in Harwich, an hour’s drive from 
our base, lies another chain of ponds, of 
which the largest, Long Pond, or Pleasant 
Lake, lying partly in Harwich and partly 
in Brewster, is nearly three miles long. 
They say there are plenty of fish in this 
pond, but it is so big that it is hard to find 
them, and the fishermen, a good many of 
whom come down from the city, devote 
themselves to the string of round ponds, 
each some twenty or thirty acres in area, 
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railway station, and about a mile from 
home, lies Percival’s Pond. In old times 
this was famous, but when the writer came 
back to the Cape, five or six years ago, 
people said: “It is no use fishing there—the 
fish have all been killed out.” One won- 
ders how such beliefs originate. The first 
time we tried the pond out of curiosity, 
last season, we took nine fine fish. After 
that we went there several times, and 
never got less than two fish, running to two 
pounds weight and better; the shore is 
clean, the deep water easily reached by 
wading, and the fish are easily handled. 

But after all, our favorite stand-by is the 
little pond, a few minutes’ walk from the 
house, which we call ‘Frank Gould’s,” 
though Frank Gould, the butcher, has been 
long dead; on him, in old times, before 
the days of Chicago beef, and butcher-carts 
driving by two or three times a week, we 
used to depend for our only taste of fresh 
meat. Many a happy hour we spend there 
every season. The fish are small—one of 
a pound weight counts for a big fish—but 
there are lots of them, and they are hungry 
for anything—spoon, live minnow, frog’s 
leg, pickerel throat, or even a bit of pork 
rind. Curiously enough, hungry as they 
are, these fish never take the bait with a 
rush, like ‘‘Aunt Sally’s’” pickerel. A 
slight check as your bait is drawn through 
the water, the eclipse of your gleaming 
spoon by a dark body, is often your only 
warning of a strike, and it is always neces- 
sary to wait for your fish leisurely to turn 
the bait round and take it wholly into his 
mouth before you hook him. 

But what, after all, makes it a sporting 
pond, is the difficulty of fishing it. The 
cedar trees and the bushes grow close down 
to the water’s edge, and one has to wade 
along the shore, forcing his way through 
the rushes and flags, casting into accessible 
holes among the lily-pads, where one can 
often see the fish poised motionless in the 
crystal-clear water, and when once hooked, 
must be coaxed hurriedly through open 
holes, lest he twist the line around the 
rushes. Indeed, he must often be lifted 
clear of the tops of the rushes, and swung 
dexterously inshore before he has time to 
drop from the hook, and must be handled 
and basketed while you stand up to mid- 
thigh in water. What with rushes, lily- 
pads and bushes, nearly as many fish find 
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their way back to the water as get into the 
basket. It is a delightful little pond, and 
possesses one great advantage. The fish 
bite as well in sunshine as in cloudy 
weather. 

The chain of big ponds, Great Cliff, 
Middle Cliff, or Little Long Pond, and 
Lower Cliff, or Higgins’ Pond, back in the 
woods across the Brewster line, have a 
great reputation for big fish, but it is a long 
rough walk to the nearest, and they do not 
often lure us away from our favorite near- 
by haunts. Beside, they are all closely 
wooded to the water's edge, and have so 
little beach that fishing from the shore is 
practically impossible, especially when the 
ponds are high, and the only available 
boats are on Great Cliff Pond. This pond 
has given us good sport with game little 
bass, running from half a pound to two 
pounds, and very large yellow perch; but 
in four trips we have only taken two 
small pickerel, though, to be sure, we were 
devoting ourselves particularly to the bass 
fishing. Middle Cliff we tried once, but 
the lilies were so thick that we did noth- 
ing, while in Lower Cliff in seasons of low 
water we have found a few fair fish. 

Hidden in the woods, not far west of 
the Cliff ponds lies the little Ralph’s Pond 
(pronounced “‘Rafe’s’’ in the true old 
English fashion). It takes its name from 
old Micah Ralph, the Indian, who in old 
colony times owned unnumbered acres of 
woodland around it; Little Ralph’s is 
famous for its winter fishing through the 
ice. We went there once last season, and 
found it surprisingly like our favorite 
“Frank Gould’s,”’. except that the rushes 
are not so bad, the woods not so near the 
water, and the fish, if anything, thicker and 
greedier. | never saw pickerel so hungry. 
In less than two hours, going once around 
the pond, two of us had basketed twenty- 
seven fish, all of them small. 

Over in Harwich, an hour’s drive from 
our base, lies another chain of ponds, of 
which the largest, Long Pond, or Pleasant 
Lake, lying partly in Harwich and partly 
in Brewster, is nearly three miles long. 
They say there are plenty of fish in this 
pond, but it is so big that it is hard to find 
them, and the fishermen, a good many of 
whom come down from the city, devote 
themselves to the string of round ponds, 
each some twenty or thirty acres in area, 
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and separated from one another only by 
narrow sand bars, which stretch away 
from the eastern end of the lake, evidently 
the remnants of a larger lake of earlier 
times. We did very little fishing here, for 
we could get no boat, and the lily-pads— 
or “bubbly stuff,’ as the old sea-captain 
we talked with called it—prevented fishing 
from the shore, but we saw a fine string 
of pickerel, among them a four-pounder, 
which had just been caught in Greenland 
Pend, the first of these small ponds, where 
bass also abound. 

Then, in the afternoon, we turned south, 
and drove four or five miles through East 
Harwich just over the line into Chatham, 
where we found another cluster of ponds 
among the bare grassy hills, which re- 
minded us strongly of ‘Aunt Sally Mayo’s”’ 
Pond, though most of them were larger. 
There are pickerel in all of them, but our 
time was getting short, and we only tried 
one, which yielded seven small fish in a 
short time. Some day we mean to fish 
them thoroughly, for they look promising. 

Another day we went exploring over in 
Eastham. Here, close to the railroad sta- 
tion, we found another cluster of ponds, 
one of which, Cole’s Pond, is said to be very 
good, though in the short time we had, we 
caught only a few small fish. This pond 
is best fished by trolling a spoon from a 
boat, for the deep water is not easily 
reached from the shore. The yellow perch, 
too, are very abundant and large, and the 
little Depot Pond, just over the hill, is said 
to be full of white perch. One of these 
days we mean to make a trip down to 
Wellfleet, where there is another cluster of 
ponds, from which we hear great stories 
of eight-pound pickerel. 
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East of the Cliff ponds, on the line be- 
tween Brewster and Orleans, is Baker’s 
Pond, a beautiful bit of water, and always 
a favorite with the fishermen whe stay in 
Orleans village, but to fish it you must 
cart a boat in, for none are kept there, and 
fishing from the shore is of no use. At 
present fishing is allowed there three days 
only in the week, for the State Fish Com- 
mission has just stocked the pond with 
trout. 

In East Orleans, almost over at Nauset 
Harbor, is still another pickerel . pond, 
called Thatcher’s, where some very good 
fish have been taken, but it is right in 
the midst of a colony of ‘‘summer folks,” 
and consequently is fished very hard. 

As to baits, we use a variety—live min- 
nows, when it isn’t too much trouble to 
catch them. The fish take them well, but 
more often we use cut baits of some kind— 
perch bellies with the red fins, pickerel 
throats—remember Dr. Holmes’ lines: 
There’s a slice near the pickerel’s pectoral fins, 
Where the thorax leaves off and the venter 

begins; 
Which os brother, survivor of fish-hooks and 
ines, 
Though fond of his family, never declines— 
or, best of all, perhaps, a frog’s leg, skinned. 
We have found all of these cut baits far 
more killing when fished on a little casting 
spoon. Whether fishing with a spoon or 
not, we use a rather light fly rod, casting 
and fishing with a ‘“‘sink and draw.” 

Trolling a spoon from a boat has given , 
us a few fish in Linnell’s Pond, but phan- 
tom minnows and such apparatus do no 
good at all. ©n the whole, the fresh- 
water fish of Cape Cod are simple in their 
tastes, with few cultivated eccentricities. 
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Young broad-wings, with the down on. 


THE ROBBERS OF THE 





FALLS 


BY HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HIS beautiful May morning the falls 
were glorious. The recent rain 


had filled the mountain brook with 
a rushing torrent which took its fifty-foot 
leap into the dark rocky gorge with an 
unusual roar. Thence it thundered down 
a series of cascades to join the river 
below, past the dark hemlock forest on 
both sides which added its dignified whis- 
perings to the tumult of the waters. Here 
and there amid the deep green of the 
hemlocks showed the pale yellows of oaks, 
chestnuts, and birches which were just 
beginning to unfold their verdure. 

It was warbler-time, and as I scrambled 
along half way up the steep declivity, fol- 
lowing up the stream on its left bank, | 
was watching a flitting troupe of warblers, 
among which were several beautiful male 
Blackburnians and bay-breasts, ceaselessly 
active in the upper branches of the hem- 


locks. Just then | caught sight of some- 
thing which made me lose the warblers. 
Not far ahead of me was an oak, in whose 
second crotch, forty feet up, was a sizable 
nest of sticks, from which projected, with 
an upward slant, a stubby thing which 
looked like a hawk’s tail. Was it really 
that? It is easy to imagine what one 
wants to see, and sometimes an old stub 
will prove deceptive. However, my power- 
ful Zeiss glasses soon showed that it was 
surely a hawk, and I paused to enjoy the 
pleasant anticipation. Then | cautiously 
advanced and came nearly to the tree be- 
fore the hawk heard my steps above the 
din of the waters. She stood up in the 
nest, and away she went, with a shrill 
scream — ‘‘whee-e-e’’— and alighted high 
up in a tall tree, whence she continued to 
squeal her displeasure. 

A broad-wing! Not 


our commonest 
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hawk by any means. And an obliging 
hawk! I had no climbing-irons with me, 
but, as I examined the situation, it seemed 
as though the bird had considered my con- 
venience in selecting the site for her nest. 
About fifteen feet away was a rather large 
hemlock, with step-ladder branches be- 
ginning some fifteen feet up, and close 
beside it a young hemlock, making another 
ladder to the first branches of the big tree. 
To run upstairs was the simplest thing in 
the world, if one does not mind an eleva- 
tion, and very soon | was overlooking the 
nest with its two sizable dirty-white eggs, 
blotched with brown, lying on a bed of 
bark and twigs, with a few green hemlock 
sprays for ornament. It was too nice up 
there to hurry down. The tree was on the 
edge of a steep declivity, and far below | 
could see the swirling waters which roared 
away unceasingly, almost loud enough to 
drown the angry screams of the ! awk, 
which was making frequent dashes at my 
head, sheering off just out of reach. 

But it would not do to linger and lose 
too many of the golden moments, so, leav- 
ing my prize for a while, | descended, 
crossed the brook and actually, within 
sight of the same falls on this other side, 
in a few moments had found a nest of 
the Cooper’s hawk containing three eggs. 
This was in a hemlock tree, an old nest 
which | had now examined for eight con- 
secutive seasons without result, but now, at 
last, it was occupied. This hawk was as shy 
as the other one was bold, for I could hard- 
ly, even by the most cautious approach, 
catch sight of her before she left the nest. 

Surely this wild, picturesque spot, this 
stately dark forest with its tumbling, 
roaring waterfall, was a veritable den of 
robbers—at least from the standpoint of 
the humbler wild creatures. Scientists 
have named the class of birds of prey 
“Raptores,” or robbers, and they well 
deserve the title. With a dash and swoop 
they are upon their unsuspecting victims, 
who pay the penalty with their lives. No 
bird or small mammal would for a moment 
be safe in that fearful forest. No doubt 
they must feel as did our ancestors in the 
wilderness surrounded by bears and prowl- 
ing wolves. 

It is well known that robbers of this 
class are very jealous of competition. 
When a pair of hawks occupy a tract of 
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woods they consider the ground as theirs, 
and drive off all other hawks which would 
hunt upon their preserve. Boundaries are 
as clearly recognized as in human society, 
so here it is probable that the mountain 
stream formed the ne plus ultra for the 
depredations of either. Could we know 
the facts, what tales of violence and 
tragedy might come from around those 
falls. From our standpoint, the Cooper’s 
hawk is the worst of all this feathered 
robber fraternity. Not content with vic- 
timizing the woodland creatures, it dashes 
into the barnyard and carries off chickens 
right before the eyes of the enraged but 
helpless owner. It is also a great destroyer 
of such birds as men call ther rightful 
game. The broad-winged hawk, on the 
other hand, is quite a harmless robber, 
from our point of view. It is a more 
sluggish bird, seldom visiting the farm, 
and lives more on squirrels, mice, frogs and 
insects, things which do not so vitally con- 
cern man. Both these species are widely 
distributed, but the broad-wing is more 
northerly in its breeding range. 

I am wondering whether most of these 
numerous mountain brooks of this pic- 
turesque region of western Connecticut do 
not have their feathered robbers. Only 
two days before this I was descending the 
gorge of another similar roaring stream 
hardly two miles from here, when I noticed 
a hawk’s nest in an oak tree over the water. 
It was not occupied, and presently, as | 
went on, I came to another, in the top of a 
tall dead birch tree, also over the stream. 
It looked like an old nest, but I clapped my 
hands loudly to see if anything might start, 
and was surprised to see a broad-wing fly 
from somewhere lower down, though not 
from the nest. Assuming that she was 
preparing to rebuild this nest and had been 
perching near it, | was about to go on 
without climbing, as | had no irons with 
me, when | happened to espy a neat new 
nest, not half as high as the other, in a low 
hemlock, well concealed by the branches. 
White down clung to the twigs all about, 
and | understood. It was but thirty feet 
up, with branches all the way. Very soon 
I was looking over the edge and examining 
the two eggs. Growing beside this tree, 
at just the right distance to set.a camera, 
a dozen feet or so, was a slender but strong 
young oak. 
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In time past I had photographed a 
Cooper’s hawk on the nest, but never yet 
the broad-wing, so here was a new field to 
conquer. With these two nicely situated 
broad-wings’ nests to work on, there was 
certainly a fine chance. Before beginning 
the actual work of photography it was 
necessary to prepare these hawks for the 
ordeal that would try their nerves and 
courage. So, on my second visit, a day or 
two later, | rigged up a dummy camera on 
the convenient tree before-each nest, at 
about the same level. These were nothing 
but a cereal box with a round hole in the 
end to suggest the lens, and piece of burlap 
for the focus cloth. After a day or two 
they accept it, unquestioning, as a part of 
the natural surroundings, and hardly notice 
the substitution of the real camera. The 
main trouble then, when one sets the shut- 
ter and goes into hiding, is to make them 
believe that he has really left the woods. 
As long as they suspect that an intruder 
is near, they will not go to the nest. 

My first try was with the broad-wing at 
the big falls. The female was incubating, 
indifferent to the dummy strapped to the 
branch of the hemlock, fifteen feet from 

‘her. It took certainly an hour to set my 
camera—driving the screw-bolt, clamping 
the camera to it, focusing, tying the instru- 
ment so it could not swerve, inserting plate, 
attaching the spool of thread to the shutter 
and dropping it to the ground, and last of 
all setting the shutter, taking care not to 
pull it off as | descended. The next thing 
was to select a hiding place. A fallen tree 
about one hundred yards away was just 
the place | wanted, so | laid out the thread 
carefully to a convenient hollow beneath 
the trunk, taking care to keep it from 
tangling. I had a friend with me, and, 
watching our chance when the hawk that 
was flitting about took a circuit away, we 
ran for our cover and crawled in under the 
trunk, where the nest was just visible 
through a peek-hole through the branches. 
The only thing to do now was to watch for 
the hawk’s return to the nest, and then, 
when she was quiet, to pull the thread care- 
fully so as not to jar the camera while the 
shutter opened for the required half second. 
I was using my single 18-inch lens, and the 
bellows were-so long that in the woods, 
even with direct sunlight, this was none 

too much, with the full opening. 
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We lay perfectly still and listened to the 
hawk music. Both the birds were now 
flying around and screaming like good ones. 
It seemed as though they surely would 
stop in a few minutes. But after half an 
hour they appeared to feel as much out 
raged as ever, and our necks were getting 
badly cramped. Evidently they knew 
we were hiding there, so I had to ask my 
friend to withdraw, reluctantly, for it was 
too bad to have him miss the fun. Birds 
are not much on counting, and these ones 
could not even count two, for as soon as 
he had gone they believed that the coast 
was clear. In a couple of minutes their 
screaming ceased. There was dead silence 
a while, and then I saw a hawk alight in a 
tree near the nest. Presently she flew to 
another branch, and then glided right on to 
the nest, where she stood erect, listening. 
This was my chance, and quickly, yet 
steadily, I pulled the thread taut. The 
hawk gave no sign of having heard the 
shutter, and settled down to brood. | 
gave her ten minutes to get over her 
alarm, and watched her through my field- 
glass. Now and then she would turn her 
head, and then settle back with a sleepy 
air, just like an old sitting hen. 

The exciting question now was whether 
or not the shutter had sprung, or had the 
thread got tangled. Quietly I crawled out 
from my retreat and away from it, so as 
not to show the hawk where I had hidden. 
As soon as I walked boldly she saw me and 
flew, and I hurried to climb thé tree. To 
my great joy the shufter was closed. | 
changed the plate, set the shutter for 
another shot, and this time walked off 
noisily beyond my hiding place and to one 
side of it. Then I dropped to the ground 
and crept back silently to cover on hands 
and knees. This time no suspicions were 
aroused. For a quarter of an hour all was 
quiet. Then suddenly | saw a shadow. 
It was the hawk gliding swiftly through 
the woods, and in a moment she was on the 
nest. I let her settle down before pulling 
the thread, and got her sidewise, a fine clear 
picture. 

The hawk was now becoming accus- 
tomed to my approaches, and, for that 
matter, the broad-wing, though very retir- 
ing, is not as wary as most of the hawks. 
It is a near relative of the so-called “hen- 
hawks,” but a smaller bird, of medium 
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A great horned owl incubating near the falls. 
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size, and, like its relatives, is rather sedate 
and somewhat heavy in its movements. 
My friend was anxious to be in the game, 
so, as | changed plates again, | called him, 
and this time we both sneaked to the 
bower. The hawk soon returned. She 
flew straight to the nest, and alighted 
somewhere close to it, but behind a large 
branch. For an instant I was undecided, 
but pulled the thread, upon which the 
hawk flew. It was great luck that | pulled 
just then, for it gave me the best hawk pic- 
ture | have ever taken. The hawk stands 
on a stub close to the nest in a watchful 
attitude, carrying a piece of bark in her 
bill, evidently for the purpose of trimming 
or ornamenting her nest. At other times 
I have seen hawks bring something in 
returning to their eggs. Almost always 
one finds a fresh green spray placed on the 
nest, as though each day one or other of 
the hawks brought a bouquet to ornament 
their home. This is one of various sug- 
gestions which go to show that animals 
are not entirely destitute of aesthetic sense. 

The broad-wing gave me three shots 
more that day, six in all, the best day’s 
“hawking” that I have ever had, for all 
the pictures were good. And now there 
was the other robber to conquer. | did it 
alone, and my friend missed one of the 
times of his life. It took two days, though, 
to gain the victory. On the first attempt 
the hawk would not go near the nest while 
I was in the woods, so the next time | 
brought my little brown umbrella tent and 
pitched it well down the stream from the 
nest, as far away as I could see when the 
hawk returned to it. The task of screwing 


up the camera in the slender oak opposite 
the nest in the hemlock was a hard one. 
There was no support but one slender 
crotch for the right foot; for the other the 
spur of the climbing-iron had to suffice. 
It was necessary to cling to the trunk while 
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using both hands on the instrument, and 
the pile of jagged rocks beneath the tree 
was enough to incite one to extreme cau- 
tion. I was glad enough when the ordeal 
was over and, dripping with perspiration, 
I was again on solid ground. 

Then I withdrew far down the brook, 
and crept back up the dark gorge and into 
the tent. The hawk seemed suspicious of 
the camera, the lens and shutter of which 
flashed in the sun, and it was only after 
hours of waiting, with eyes at the peek- 
hole and neck almost paralyzed, that | 
secured two shots at the hawk on the nest. 
After this | took down the camera, and 
with the precious plates followed the path 
along the brook back to the “ rig.” 

From time to time I made the rounds of 
these various robber camps, and photo- 
graphed the young at various stages. The 
broad-wings by the big falls hatched but 
one of their two eggs, the Cooper’s hawks 
two of their three, while the other broad- 
wings were completely successful. On the 
second day of June | climbed to the nest of 
the latter pair, and heard the little hawks 
chirping in the shells, through which each 
bill had already broken. Just a month 
later, on the second of July, one of them 
was able to fly from the nest as I peered 
over the edge. The other robber families 
were about ten days later in their growth. 
To provide food for all these lusty car- 
nivora many a tragedy was enacted by 
these falls. 

The picturesque big fall was visited by 
numerous summer picnic parties, but of 
these probably not a person was sharp- 
eyed enough to perceive that they were in 
a notable robbers’ den, and that keen, 
murderous eyes were watching them from 
the shadows of the hemlocks as_ they 
listened to the music of the falls and 
watched the artistic grace of the leaping 
jets of the silver spring. 














GRANPOP’S BIG BASS 
BY CARROLL DEAN MURPHY 


RANPOP carefully wound a rebellious 
Lima bean vine about its pole. 
“Queer how them runners won’t go 
round but one way,” he mused; “sot in 
their ways jest like humans. Time’s been, 
I was sot agin hoein’ jest that stebborn. 
Wall, it took a plenty of hick’ries, but now 


I reckon I relish gardenin’ a little in the 


cool of the mornin’.” 

He glanced approvingly at the eastern 
sky and moved up the row, cleaning out 
the pusley and wire grass with slow, 
methodical strokes. 

“Hey, Granpop!” called a barefooted 
boy, as he came running across the corn 
patch; “Granpop, me an’ Bill’s goin’ 
fishin’. Let’s us dig some baits.” 

“Wall, Jimmy, | dunno as we can find 
any, it’s so dry,” quizzed the old man. 

“You can always find dandies,”’ 
Jimmy. 

They crossed the garden together, to a 
shady spot by the barn. Granpop dug 
away, while Jimmy gathered the baits 
into an old tin can. Then the old man 
shouldered his hoe and with the boy 
trotting at his side went toward the house. 

“Used to keep my old crooked willow 
right on them same nails when | was your 
size, Jimmy,” he said, seating himself on 
the edge of the porch, in the shade of the 
old-fashioned red trumpet flower. 

“That was awful long ago, wasn’t it?” 
said Jimmy. His lead was loose and he 
stopped to bite it on to his line. 

“Ye-uh—long ago. Before ever the 
big Harvey Sweet apple tree was planted,” 
agreed Granpop soberly. He laid his old 


said 


straw hat on the step and rested his head 
in his hands. 

A whistle sounded from the street and 
Jimmy answered it. 

“Wisht you didn’t have the rheumatiz 
so bad, so’s you could go ‘long, Granpop,” 
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he said, as he picked up his pole and bait 


can. ‘We always ketch more when you're 
along.” 
The old man_ smiled. ‘Wall, now, 


Jimmy, we did used to have some luck on 
our little j’ants, didn’t we? But you'll 
have to ketch Granpop’s fish now. He’s 
gettin’ too old to stomp around very spry.” 

“Too old,” he mused, when Jimmy had 
gone. “Older ’n the old Harvey Sweet 
grandfather planted. I mind fillin’ my 
pockets, jest like Jimmy done a minute 
ago, off the tree that stood there afore that 
un—big, red apples they was, and sweeter 
’n maple wax—me and Joe Mullen and Acey 
Bartlett. [| mind they called me ‘Poke.’” 

He looked off into the sky and watched 
the gray curtain of cloud falling in shreds 
before the sun. Then he rose, and going 
into the house, settled himself to read the 
paper. 

The sun had risen high and the blinds 


were drawn against the heat. A blue 
bottle buzzed at the window. Granpop 


finally roused himself and, putting up his 
spectacles, sought a cool spot on the vine- 
covered back porch. , 

Suddenly he seemed to hear a whistle— 
Acey’s whistle. Two boys with fishing 
poles were leaning over the front fence. 
He looked about—the apples on the sweet 
apple tree were red! 

“Gee whiz!”’ he said, ““me and Joe and 
Acey was goin’ fishin’ this morning, and | 
forgot all about it.” 

He jumped on a box, got down his 
willow pole and started out through the 
orchard. 

“Got any baits?” he called. 

“Uh-huh! Gimme ’n apple.” 

“Aw, Poke, y’ain’t fergot your best 
friend?” 

And so, as the boys went down the road, 
Poke wormed three big red apples out of 
his breeches pockets. 

Poke felt the soft dust under his bare 
feet, the tall grass dripping with dew, and 
the cool beaten path along the willows. 
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The mile to the dam seemed as short as 
a circus parade. 

There the crick was foaming from its 
plunge. Willows shaded the water, and 
under the mossy planks where the stream 
fell, the big bass waved their tails in sleepy 
comfort. 

Poke baited his hook with a big fat 
worm, spit on it for luck and slipped it into 
the water. Then the three sat whispering 
and watching their corks. The current 
pulled at Poke’s and took it half under. A 
leaf came downstream and caught on his 
line, making curves that spread and floated 
away. The sky got deeper and bluer as 
he looked up through the limp willow 
leaves. It was hot up there, but not on 
the old spile. Suddenly his cork bobbed. 

Poke gripped the spile with his legs and 
waited. The cork wiggled again, then 
steadied. 

“T had a bite,” he whispered. 

“Minnies,” answered Joe. 

Poke pulled up. “Minnies nuthin’,” he 
said angrily; ‘bare hook.” 

He baited again and dropped into the 
same spot. The cork settled, bobbed vig- 
orously, then went under. Poke’s heart 
thumped, and he jerked up. Swish, a gray 
body went over his head into the willow 
branches. 

“Little sundab,” said Acey, coming over 
to look. 

For a long time everything was quiet 
But the fish wouldn’t bite any more, and 
at last Joe said, “ Let’s try em with crabs.” 
All three set their poles and went down to 
the riffle. 

“Gee! Looky!” yelled Joe, as they 
came in sight of the poles again. Acey’s 
was going like a pump handle, and Joe's 
cork was clear under. Joe ran out on the 
log as fast as he could go and started to 
pull up. But just then Acey tried to get 
past him. They bumped together, and 
Joe fell in clear over his head. Acey never 
stopped till he had pulled up. 

“O-oh! Look what | got!” he yelled, 
swinging a big mud turtle back and forth. 

Joe climbed out mad, and without a 
word yanked at his line. It stuck on a 
snag. He tried to poke it loose with his 
pole, but couldn’t. Then he got madder 
than ever and gave a big jerk. Swish, the 
line cut the water, and then went slack. 

“What'd you do?” asked Poke. 


7°7 
“Lost my hook. Aw, let’s quit. ’Taint 
no fun fishin’.” 

“Huh-uh!” said Acey, whirling his 
turtle over his head and slapping it on the 
water. 

“Aw, let up. You're scarin’ 
away,” growled Poke. 

“Ho! You're jus’ mad ’cause you ain’t 
got no turtle.” Acey let it dive under the 
log and then pulled it back. “Look at 
him swim turtle fashion,’ he went on. 

“Wouldn't have yer dog-goned old 
turtle,” said Joe, still sulky over his duck- 
ing: “I’d throw him back ’f he’s mine. 
What kin you do with him?” 

“Make soup,” said Acey, “n’else I sell 
him up to the saloon. They give Chalky 
Simpkin’s brother a quarter fur one 
onct.”” 

“Gee!” said Joe. In silence he squirmed 
out of his shirt and hung it on a bush by 
his dripping breeches. Then he jumped 
into the sand, where he lay, sprinkling 
handfuls over his wet skin. 

Poke stuck a piece of crab on his bare 
hook and fished on, dropping some splin- 
ters from the spile for the minnies to grab 
at. After a while his eyes seemed to bore 
right down, till he could almost see bot- 
tom. There, way under water, was a 
muddy log and two little fuzzy snags. 
Once, in the deepest part, a big shadow, 
blacker than the water, slid by, and Poke 
caught the faintest gleam of sunlight on a 
big, scaly side. He held his breath and 
watched his cork till his eyes blinked. 
There was a nibble, or maybe just the wind 
jerking his line. It was blowing a little, 
for the leaves above him stirred, and a 
spider hanging by a thread swung dizzily 
and backed up a little for fear of tumbling. 
Then came a sure enough nibble, maybe 
from that big one. And then—Splash! 
Joe had got too hot in the sand and had 
dove off the dam. Poke’s cork stood still; 
he was mad. 

“Aw! darn it!” he yelled, “I thought 
you kids was goin’ to keep still. 1 almost 
had a great big bass—-an awful big one. | 
seen him.” P 

“| fergot you's fishin’,” said Joe. Then 
he went off up in the wheat stubble, and 
everything was quiet, except for the falls, 
and Acey calling his turtle names. Poke 
looked at his bait and quickly threw in 
again where he'd seen the big one. The 
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breeze tumbled the willow leaves and made 
the spots of sunlight dance on the water. 
Then his cork went under. He jerked up 
and climbed to the bank again. But when 
he saw it was only a horny chub, he 
slammed it back in. 

“Now, what ‘d you do that for?’’ de- 
manded Acey. ‘“‘Ain’t you got no sense? 
’Tain’t no use us fishin’ now; he'll tell all 
the others.” 

“Aw won't neither,” said Poke. But 
it was true, though Poke had forgotten 
about it. He set his line carelessly and 
stared at it, with his head on his hand. 
The sun had got round to his spile. He 
could see it in the crick and wished he was 
there too, for the water splashed invitingly 
cool. It wasn’t any fun fishing. 

“Last one in knows what he is,” yelled 
Poke. He jumped up and ran across the 
top of the dam, skinning his shirt as he 
went. He threw his clothes on the sand 
and dove—“Smack!’’ Acey and Joe ran 
in as he came up. 

“O-oh! What a belly-slapper,” yelled 
Acey. Poke didn’t answer, for just then 
Joe came up and said: 

“| bet it’s twice over your head and 
hands. I can’t touch.” 

“Ho! 1 can bring up,” shouted Poke. 
He let himseif sink, and Acey watched. 
Suddenly a fistful of mud shot out of 
the water. Poke slung the dirt over his 
head and started for Joe, swimming sailor 
fashion. They splashed for a minute, then 
wrestled. Joe went out choking and rub- 
bing his eyes. 

Just then the noon whistle at the shops 
blew. The three splashed off the mud 
stripes and ran for their clothes. 

Acey didn’t have to wear any under- 
shirt, so he got dressed first and went to 
pull up his turtle. It kicked hard and 
snapped at the line. 

Poke, too, went to wind up. His cork 
was under and his line tight. He tried to 
pull up and something almost jerked the 
pole out of his hands. /¢ was an awful big 
one. 

He drew the pole int hand over hand, 
then theline. A big black fin cut the water 
and shot away with every inch of slack. 


Poke’s ears buzzed. He didn’t hear the 


noise of the dam, nor the other fellow yell- 
line and the swirl of water 
The cord cut his hands, 


ing. The tight 
were all he saw. 
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but he gritted his teeth and got in the slack 


again. The fish dove and dragged him 
into the shallow water, but he held on, 
panting; brought it in a foot at a time, 
clutched it with both arms, and ran way 
back up the bank. /t was a black bass—a 
whopping big one. 

“Golly! Ain’t he a dandy!” gasped 
Joe. 

“Gee!”’ said Acey, “bet he’s bigger ’n the 
one Soapy caught up to the bridge. Don’t 
your” 

With trembling fingers, Poke silently 
strung it and held it up to view. The 
stringer did look fine. The sundab just 
made the bass look bigger. Poke almost 
wished he had saved the horny chub, just 
to carry home; then again he thought 
niaybe the bass would look better alone. 

“Want me to carry him a ways?” asked 
Acey. 

“Huh-uh! I ain’t tired,” said Poke. 
But the stringer was heavy, just the same, 
and had to be carried ’way up to keep the 
bass’ tail from getting dirty. 

The way home seemed pretty short. 
Poke soon felt the dust of the road again, 
hot this time, so that he had to walk fast. 
Old Mr. Farrar came by on his hay 
rigging, and stopped: 

“Where ’d you ketch him?” he asked. 

“Up to the dam,” said Poke and Acey 
together, both trying to talk offhand. 

“Fine fish; weighs about four pounds, 
eh?” The farmer clucked to his faw- 
boned team. 

‘Pert’ near seven, I bet,” said Poke, 
hurrying on. He climbed the fence, then 
quickly put the stringer behind him, for 
there was mother. He knew what she'd 
do. She'd say, “Why, Fred, | was afraid 
you were going to miss your dinner, or———” 
Then she’d see his wet clothes, where he 
had waded in after his bass, and ask. Then 
he'd show her 7#. She was smiling now 
and opening her lips. 


‘“Hey,Granpop! Look what I caught!” 

The old man started and rubbed his eyes. 
He looked down—his hands were empty. 
He looked about. He was sitting on the 
old back porch. The locusts were droning 
still. Jimmy stood beside him. And the 
apples on the old tree were yellow. 

“Ain't he a dandy?” said Jimmy, hold- 
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ing up a big bass. ‘How much d’ 
spose he weighs, Granpop?”’ 

“Whanger! Weighs a big three pounds, 
| reckon,”’ said Granpop, “but he looked 
bigger ’n that.” 

“Why, when did you see him, Gran- 
pop?” 

“Me?” The old man: chuckled softly. 
“Didn’t you spy me round the old dam 
this mornin’, Jimmy? Shucks, rheumatiz 
can’t keep your old Granpop home long as 
he can doze on the porch and dream about 
when he was a boy.” 

“Maybe that’s the reason Bill and me 
had luck,” said Jimmy seriously, letting 
his bass loose in the big tub. Then a soft 
voice called and the two went in. It was 
dinner time, and the smell of baked sweet 
apples came out to the vine-covered back 
porch. 


you 


BILL FIKES’ FOX HUNT 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 
NCLE EZRA did .you ever ride to 
hounds?” inquired the grocery clerk 
in an attempt to draw attention from the 
prune barrel into which the upper third of 
Boggs had disappeared. At the query, the 
prune-chaser straightened up and dusted 
the mold off his vest front. 

“Eh? Ride two hounds?”’ he repeated 
in mild surprise, “T should hope not, son, 
I’m no juggler.” 

“| heard you were quite a fox hunter 
once. Just thought I’d ask, you know,” 
said the clerk, as he put a handful of desic- 
cated cabbage leaf into the free tobacco 
box. 

“Fox hunter! Well, I calk’late some 
that I was! Why, son, I was chasin’ the 
animals years before you was born, an’ 
probably would be yet if | hadn’t run ’em 
all out o’ th’ country.” 

“| suppose you've hunted foxes with 
Bill Fikes?’ asked J?.n Hallett, as he 
peered around the stove. 

“Hunted with Lill? Yes, once. I re- 
member that time very particular—it fin- 
ished poor Bill for fox huntin’. Makes me 
laugh every time | recall Bill ridin’ that 
slow suicide of a critter he drawed. And 
that hunt, | could just get down an’ roll.” 

At this juncture the clerk clapped the 
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cover on the prune barrel and the peril was 
averted. 

“You see, Bill had alwaus swore he was 
a regular ringmaster at hossback ridin’. 
Even went so far as to let on he’d been 
refusin’ big offers once a month for th’ past 
ten years from circuses all over th’ coun- 
try jest to ride hosses. I never see ‘im 
straddle a hoss, though, till we went down 
to Squire Eaton’s fox hunt. Bill had to 
go, seein’ he was some maple sugary on th’ 
Squire’s daughter, an’ th’ daughter had 
egged th’ Squire on to invite Bill so’s she 
could see how he looked in high-water 
pants. 

“After we’d got down there th’ Squire 
pulled me off to one side an’ says, in a 
whisper: 

“*T hear Bill’s ‘an old circus equestrienne, 
an’ I’m dum glad of it. I’ve got a regular 
devil of a hoss for ’im to ride, an’ an ordi- 
nary man couldn’t manage ’im.’ 

““Ts that sor’ says 1. ‘Well, I guess my 
pardner is th’ one to make that hoss feel 
js oats if any onecan. You'll enjoy watch- 
in’ Bill ride that hoss, Squire,’ | says. 

““T’m glad to hear that, Ez,’ he says, 
real relieved. ‘I guess we might as well 
start ‘er off.’ 

“Then he turns around an’ blowed a 
blast on a powder-horn an’ yells: 

““Ahoy, boys! Yoho! Yoho! 
Yoho!’ 

“This brought th’ hull crowd of men an’ 
dogs an’ hosses an’ admirin’ females up in 
a knot, an’ th’ mountin’ begun. Bill hung 
back on th’ edge lookin’ like he’d swallowed 
a jew’s harp an’ it was interferin’ with ‘is 
air. When th’ stable bridegroom led out 
Bill’s noble steed my poor pardner nearly 
fell down. So did I, after one look at that 
nag. I see then that Squire Eaton was a 
perfessional joker with capital letters a 
foot high. 

“That animal was so high up from th’ 
earth it was jest like lookin’ up at th’ 
Masonic Temple. Away up on th’ roof 
of ’im he had a backbone that looked like 
th’ map of th’ Rocky Mountains done in 
bone. Bill run ‘is hand lovin'ly over th’ 
critter’s spine an’ said he’d seen worse, but 
couldn't recollect jest where. 

“Th’ Squire’s daughter bein’ present 
prevented Bill from makin’ th’ remarks he 
wanted to, but th’ looks he give me made 
me shiver as though I’d had a nightmare. 


Yoicks! 








** Most o’ the time Bill ‘peared to be sailin’ 


We got ’im aboard finally by usin’ a step- 
ladder an’ main force an’ th’ Squire tooted 
th’ cornet as a signal that all was set. 

“Th’ first thing Bill’s hoss done was to 
jump th’ pump an’ then hurdle a row 
o’ beehives. In doin’ this a half dozen 
beetle-browed honey-producers anchored 
to Bill an’ th’ hoss an’ done a lively busi- 
Bill took th’ lead—-jest like I’d said 
he would an’ he held it. He showed us 
some ridin’ that you don’t often see even 
in circus rings, too. I never see a feller 
ride so far away from ’is nag an’ still stay 
with ’im. Most o’ th’ time Bill ’peared to 
be sailin’ along in th’ sunshine jest like a 
butterfly, touchin’ ’is hoss occasionally to 
give ‘im a pointer where he wanted to 
go. 

“Some o’ th’ boys who got up near Bill 
said th’ remarks he was castin’ off was ekal 
to any Spartacus to the Gladiators they’d 
ever listened to. About every third time 
Bill’d come down he’d meet th’ hoss goin’ 
up on th’ next jump an’ th’ sound was 
similar to a man poundin’ a hollow stump 
with a sledge hammer. 

“In about twenty minutes Bill’s hoss 
had overtook th’ dogs an’ waded through 
th’ bunch, puttin’ two of ‘em on th’ 
hospital list with onjointed backs. In a 
minute or so more he’d caught up with th’ 


ness. 
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along in the sunshine jest like a butterfly.” 


fox, an’, after runnin’ ’im neck an’ neck 
for half a mile, passed ’im easy. Th’ fox 
was so disgusted he tried to bite Bill in th’ 
leg as he went by, but Bill was too high up 
to be reached. 

“Th’ Squire blowed a few toots on ’is 
foghorn to advise Bill to come back an’ be 
sociable, but we see that hoss jest tuck in 
*is tail good an’ careful an’ stretch out like 
a homesick jackrabbit. Bill was hangin’ 
on like a porous plaster to a tramp’s 
back. 

“We could see ’im haulin’ on th’ reins, 
but th’ Squire said he’d give any man two 
hundred dollars who could bend: that ani- 
mal’s neck, an’ Bill didn’t win. It was 
made o’ castiron, th’ Squire said. 

“Th’ last we see o’ my pardner he was 
just toppin’ a rise in th’ far distance with 
th’ hoss skinnin’ along like a scairt cata- 
mount ‘bout five foot below. Th’ Squire 
was sort o’ melancholy for a while, thinkin’ 
he was a hoss out, but | told ‘im to bear 
up brave an’ begin preparin’ to git booted 
clear across Catawba County if poor Bill 
never showed up again. 

“But next day Bill sent word from a 
town twenty miles off that he was alive an’ 
hungry, but that th’ hoss was in difficulty 
through breakin’ an’ enterin’ a hotel office 
an’ attemptin’ to register. 1 forget what 
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it cost th’ Squire to settle for th’ bric-a- 
brac that animal had maltreated, but it 
was nothin’ small. Bill walked like a pair 
o’ carpenter’s calipers for six weeks an’ 
threatened to sue th’ Squire for permanent 
injuries to ‘is beauty. 

“That was th’ last fox hunt ! ever see Bill 
Fikes engage in—th’ identical last one. 
He sort o’ lost ’is hankerin’ for it, | guess.” 

The narrator paused, yawned deeply 
and drummed lightly with his fingers on 
the cover of the prune barrel. Then, as a 
sudden thought struck home, he gently 
lifted it and slid an arm into the depths, 
while he eyed the clerk fiercely, as one who 
takes his just dues, fearing no man. 


CORN AND GRAPES 
BY E. P. POWELL 


[LURING September America belongs 
to corn and grapes, they are cosmo- 
politan. Riding at forty miles an hour 
on one side of you, all day, are vine- 
yards, with purple or white clusters—only 
to be estimated by tons; on the other side 
miles of corn. The air is loaded with fra- 
grance. These are the two most delicious 
foods in the world. What a wonderful 
provider is Nature; for at least one-third 
of all this corn and these grapes will be 
wasted, like the apples in the orchards, 
through insects and bad management— 
yet we shall have enough. Forty years 
ago one carload of grapes glutted the New 
York market, but now twenty carloads in 
a day will drop out of sight. One hundred 
years ago the corn crop was less than one 
million of bushels a year, now it is nearly 
three billions of bushels. Our fathers 
shelled the whole of that crop by hand, 
and they carried it to mill on horseback. 
Sitting on a spade, the edge of which lay 
over a half bushel, they scraped off the 
kernels. If all the Chinese in the Celestial 
kingdom could now be set at work on our 
annual harvest, the next crop would over- 
take them with one-third of the ears still 
to shell. .Those were days of sweet 
romance and homefulness; these are the 
days of mills, machinery, and elevators. 
This corn which now feeds a nation of 
eighty millions, and is going to feed half 
the world, which you call the king of all 


grains, do you know that it is the product 
of Indian agriculture? Originally it was 
only a maize, a very simple grass, and 
some Indian Burbank began its develop- 
ment into a product so different that 
Nature had to take the heavy ears away 
from the top and fit then into the sockets 
of the leaves. ‘,hen white man came, the 
Indian was able to give him not only field 
corn, but a variety of sweet corn. The 
Iroquois cultivated hundreds of acres, and 
all the valleys of New York were full of 
corn fields and apple orchards. | was able 
in one of my horticultural experiments to 
carry this corn back, step by step, each 
year selecting the shortest stalks and the 
smallest kernels, until at the end of six 
years, | had a stalk only two feet high, 
with seed like a spike of timothy—and 
once more on top. I had reversed evolu- 
tion and found out the origin of corn. 

However, these aborigines left enough 
for us to do. These corn fields of ours 
show a steady evolution, with a suggestion 
of still further achievement in the future. 
New corns, far richer in food values, have 
been produced. Ordinary corn contains 
but little over four per cent. of oil, but the 
Iltinois Agricultural College has bred a new 
sort, containing nearly seven per cent. 
There is a difference of ten per cent. in the 
protein contained by other varieties. “The 
Corn Gospel Train” is a good symbol of 
our age—a train of cars equipped with 
professors, who go from farm to farm, as 
well as village to village, teaching the 
tillers how to create more corn to the acre 
and of better quality—less labor, more 
corn. 

We have got to get ready to feed a 
population of four hundred millions, and 
that will need at least fifty bushels of wheat 
to the acre and one hundred bushels of 
corn. By careful selection of seed, con- 
tinued for ten years, we expect to get at 
least fifty bushels as an average yield per 
acre, instead of thirty. Ahead of us we 
see corn fields with five ears to the stalk, 
and three stalks to the hill. Give us 
twenty-five years and we will raise the 
average to one hundred bushels per acre. 
With all this we expect to become so in- 
timately associated with Nature that we 
shall not exhaust fertility by culture, but 
shall increase it. We shall find our fertil- 
izers at our own doors. 
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The grape story is equally cheering. 
Grapes are nearest of all fruits to being a 
perfect food. You will do well to eat one 
meal a day of nothing else. Every farmer 
will gain by having at least one acre of 
Wordens, Niagaras, Lindleys, and Brigh- 
tons. These will save him in outlay for 
beef, and he can market a handsome sur- 
plus. They will cut off his doctors’ bills, 
adding a dozen years to his life. Fifty 
years ago no farmer had anything more 
than wild grapes, or possibly an Isabella 
or a Catawba struggled for life against 
neglect and frost. Then came the Con- 
cord about the middle of the century, with 
Delaware a little later. Then Dr. Grant 
created the lona—still the most delicious 
of all grapes; while Rogers’ seedlings and 
Ricketts’ seedlings gave us at least two 
score more of superb products. The writer 
has on his nine acre homestead over one 
hundred sorts, and new ones constantly 
crowd for admission. The five best grapes 
for a country home south of New York are 
Jefferson, lona, Moore’s Early, and Brigh- 
ton. North of New York we may select 
Moore’s Early, Niagara, Lindley, Brighton, 
and Worden. In Florida we grow out of 
doors the Black Hamburg, Muscat of 
Alexandria, and Sweetwater. 

The corn field is always beautiful, from 
the time that the seed sprouts until the 
tall stalks stand in stooks for the husker; 
beautiful when it waves its streamers in 
June, or yields its sweet ears in July, and 
equally beautiful when the rich brown of 
August creeps over it, or the stalk stands 
ripe for the reaper in September—always 
the handsomest plant in the republic. | 
know the best of them, both north and 
south, and I say advisedly that the palm 
must be given to corn. I like best to walk 
alone in a big corn field in the earliest 
morning. Then | am likely to meet a 
woodchuck, who has not yet gone home 
from his marauding. A gray squirrel is 
pretty sure to call out from a butternut 
tree, where he is working at a plucked ear; 
and as likely as not | walk into a covey of 
bobwhites. Let them all alone, | say, for 
they will destroy enough vermin to make 
good a smail toll of the corn. 1 am not so 
sure of the crows, who come in great flocks 
—only a crow is better than a blackbird. 
These last have need of some better 
apology for living than I have heard. 


Only of late, in the Western States, they 
are taking to town life, and are doing 
good service as street scavengers. 

Roasted corn is a luxury that is now 
nearly forgotten. It was not boiled sweet 
corn, but really roasted ears. In my boy- 
hood, when we had huge fireplaces, we used 
to lay it in the hot ashes—burying it well 
—then heaping coals over it to let it thor- 
oughly parch. It came out after fifteen 
minutes with a fragrance that is lost en- 
tirely with the water-soaked ears that are 
pulled out of a pot with a long iron fork. 

Harriet Martineau, in 1835, touring our 
Republic, tells us of her first experience 
with what she calls the “most delicious of 
vegetables.” “The greatest drawback is 
the way in which it is necessary to eat it. 
The cob, eight or ten inches long, is held 
at both ends, and, having been previously 
sprinkled with salt, it is nibbled and 
sucked from end to end, till all the grains 
are got out. It looks awkward enough, 
but what is to be done? Surrendering 
such a vegetable from considerations of 
grace is not to be thought of.’ So we all 
thought in those quiet homely days. 

Along the edges of the corn fields grew 
the grapes; wild they were, but we had 
not yet tasted an Eldorado, or a Hayes, ora 
Wapanuka, or a Headlight: We could eat 
Bon Chretian pears in those days! But 
there really was a difference in those wild 
grapes. Some of them were tender and 
sweet, and they were appetizing—at least 
for boys. 1 remember one vine, a delicate 
little thing, that held with tiny tendrils to 
a rail fence, and it bore grapes that were 
as good as Delaware—or | am mistaken. 
We did not then know how wise, it was to 
preserve Nature’s more delicate children, 
so the little vine of natural evolution was 
allowed to:perish. I made a pilgrimage 
to find it, but it was gone—and | was 
ashamed. 

There will be a husking to-night. The 
boys have selected about thirty huge and 
solid pumpkins for seats, and the stooks of 
corn stand twenty feet thick, all around 
outside. Wires are fixed, on which to 
hang the lanterns of the workers. Inside 
the seats, the whole center of the yard is 
left clear for the clean golden ears after 
they are stripped. Josiah Andrews and 
Ephraim Foote are the chief competitors; 
only old man Dennison gives them a close 
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race. It is a curious and pretty piece of 
business. At seven o'clock every seat is 
occupied with laughing, story-telling farm- 
ers, farmers’ boys, and farmhands. Grand- 
father Hull gives the signal. Lifting a 
stalk deftly, so as to bring the ear to the 
left hand, he strips the husks down with 
the right, and then twists the golden spur 
cunningly out of the stalk and the husks— 
quick as a flash tossing the ear to the 
ground. Soon there is a pile, and each 
man and boy has his own heap. Now all 
are at work. The jokes grow fewer, the 
talk lags. Ears fly thickly through the 
air. There will be one hour’s pull, and 
every bit of it will be farmer's science. 
With all their inventions they have never 
yet got a better corn husker than the two 
human hands, with brains running through 
them. You will easily see that it is brains 
if you watch the piles. Modern invention 
has spoiled mowing and reaping, and in- 
doors there is no more sewing or knitting 
or candle making, but corn husking 7s, and 
I think it will long remain. 

The kitchen is lighted with unusual 
brilliance, and there is a hum of business 
inside. Faint odors of doughnuts come to 
the champions. If you could only look 
indoors you would see a long row of 
pumpkin pies, and there are seven jars of 
honey, for these huskers are hearty eaters. 
Parson Chase is here, and Deacon Hanford, 
and they are doing work neither need be 
ashamed of. After the feasting, when it 


comes to the dancing, and the champion 


leads the girl of his choice, the parson smiles 
and says genially: ‘‘ Folks do not see things 
as they used.” “Bless the Lord, no!” 
says the Deacon. “There’s no use manu- 
facturing sins. There's enough of them in 
the nature of things.” 

The hour is up; yes, a good long hour 
and a half. The village clock strikes nine 
before the huskers shove back from the 
stooks—-what there is left of them. The 
girls are coming from the house with arms 
full. Cider first—a genuine brew. I 
should like to stop right here, to sing the 
praise of real cider— September cider — 
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made half and half of Pound Sweets and 
Gravensteins. But really if I were to tell 
you all that | know, and all that | think 
of this pure brewing of the best fruit God 
ever made, I should never get to the end of 
the dancing and feasting, and we should 
not get home until midnight. Only this | 
say, cider is fit for mortals only when made 
of sound apples, and every one washed at 
the spring. Coffee comes for those whose 
blood goes slow, and are already sleeping 
or nodding. This is one of the fine things 
about farm life, that as soon as the work is 
done the worker sleeps. 

1 take it evolution will never run us 
away from two things, grapes and Indian 
corn. it has picked them up with us, and 
in the rush of steam and electricity it will 
not leave them behind. Indeed we may 
as well own it up, that if corn and grapes 
were taken away we ourselves would have 
to slow up, or stop altogether. The num- 
ber of new corns now being tested in the 
United States is among the ten thousands. 
Two thousand new wheats are on trial in 
one state, and every year we have new 
apples fit to grow with the Spitzenburg 
and Spy. 

The aim of our plant breeders is not 
to secure a single supremely good corn, but 
varieties adapted to different purposes; one 
for muscle building; one for starch; one 
with an excess of protein, and another with 
this element largely eliminated. Man and 
animals alike depend on these new depar- 
tures.. The work behind is magnificent; 
that ahead stirs the imagination, as Homer 
stirs our martial blood. We have only 
begun our work. There are grapes ahead 
still more vinous, and the foot-long clusters 
shall shade the poorest man’s cottage. A 
corn producing one hundred bushels to the 
acre, and a culture adequate, would revo- 
lutionize the world. It would enable us 
to double the population of the globe. It 
would give us in place of three billions of 
bushels, nearly or quite ten billions, and 
we will have it. Glorious is the agricul- 
ture of the future. Beautiful is September 
with its grapes and its corn. 








MOUNTAINEERING IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


DEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES ON THE WORLD’S BEST 
CONTINENT FOR CLIMBING 


BY ROBERT DUNN 





SPA L PINE climbing is a 

“| specialized sport, highest 
development though it 
is of mountaineering, 
which is the broader 
and more human aim. 

ite It attenuates naturally 
into rock-climbing, “‘stunt”’ work. Next, 
the art of scaling skyscrapers on the out- 
side might logically be developed—acro- 
bats and the variety stage ending the 
perspective. 

So the outdoor world has never taken 
alpining wholly to heart. It has been 
viewed askance, midway between moun- 
tain-climbing for love of exercise and 
Nature, and Polar exploring for nobody 
knows quite what. And its expense and 
technique have evolved a type of man. 
His enthusiasm is uncommunicable except 
to fellow-climbers, and toward all moun- 
tains on which rope, ice-axe, and Swiss 
guides are not needed—and for mountain- 
eers untrained to such—he has a certain 
condescension. 

Unlike him, the proper climber plays to 
Nature for no more than her infinite 
variety. He responds to the hilt before 
her simpler and more exquisite aspects for 
which the trained fellow has been spoiled. 
He, jaded by gloom and chaos, is stirred 
only by the hairbreadth, and that imperial 
sense of winning by strategy what is denied 
you and me. He overshoots the ideal of 
good heart. good legs, and that world’s- 
mine-high-up-in-the-early-morning feeling; 
and, if it must be whispered, I bet he is 
less happy ascalping his virgin summit in 
Chitral than you and I may be on old 
Mt. Washington, N. H 

From the hill behind the hotel, you seem 


1020 0 ort 


to look down upon the Matterhorn, and 
thus the Swiss-trained ones have beheld 
the mountains of the world, though among 
virgin ranges they follow the pioneers’ 
wake. Theirs is a cultivated heroism. 
They hate to admit that peaks exist more 
baffling than where their ropes have 
raveled. They distinguish alps from moun- 
tains arbitrarily, the one being what an 
axe-master has seen or climbed; inferior 
summits where the amateur has tried. 
Even a first-class is told off from a second- 
class alp—as if wanton Nature considered 
angles of elevation or glacier mass, and had 
designed Switzerland to sit in judgment 
on the peaks of the world! Mountaineer- 
ing for its own sake marks civilized man 
searching beauty in its countless guises, for 
the savage climbs only to hunt and fhe 
scientist for less human reasons; but it 
has been developed askew, through a cult 
of summits, not by the peaks of the world. 

North America has suffered shamefully 
from Alpine arrogance. Its masters have 
looked upon glacierless Colorado, the 
ridges bulging faintly above the continental 
plateau; upon Popocatapetl and his sister 
titans reaching isthmusward; upon the 
snowy dead craters of the Cascades—and 
pitied us Americans that our lands offered 
mountain sport for none but women and 


old men. Volcanoes? An inferior sort of 
mountain. The Appalachians? Molehills. 
But on this continent are fields for 


climbing, greater in variety, wider in appeal 
to every sort of mountaineer, alpinist in- 
cluded, than on any other of the world’s 
six areas; and among summits physically 
attainable, probably the hardest in the 
world. The Himalayas, with greater real 
elevation, have bases of attack discount- 
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ingly high, and the accepted idea that thin 
air prevents climbing above 25,000 feet, 
bars their tiptops. If South America 
offers greater height and heroic weather, 
Alaska requires training in a sport quite 
new—sub-Arctic alpining, for which you 
must persist and endure like a_ polar 
traveler, work axe and rope, cordel, or 
pack cayuses across tundra. Its ten or 
more summits between 15,000 and 20,300 
feet, present the greatest effective height, the 
longest snow and ice slopes, in the world. 

All but Mts. St. Elias and Mt. McKinley, 
20,300 feet, the highest on the continent, 
are virgin. Mt. Logan, 19,500 feet is the 
world’s remaining alpine problem. Swiss 
training alone will not win it. Climbers 
have avoided Alaska, oftener accepting 
challenges from Asia and the Andes. 
Alpinists must succeed in this ultimate 
field, or come to judgment for their conde- 
scension. Alaska lacks only that prohibi- 
tive elevation for which you may as well 
train in a laboratory vacuum. 

In the Canadian Rockies are no peaks of 
more than 13,000 feet, and the highest— 
except Mt. Robeson, which may be more 
than 13,000—are no longer (1906) virgin. 
But more than is customary with Nature, 
the region duplicates beloved Switzerland, 
especially in structure, and to-day is the 
best all-round mountain playground in the 
world. If its apexes average 2,000 to 
3,000 feet less, bases of attack are counter- 
vailingly lower; and its area is a dozen 
times greater, multiplying by so much the 
number of high peaks. There trailless, 
chaotic forests, mosquitoes, flooding rivers, 
will train you in difficulties, in which 
Alaska, for instance, demands experience, 
and wherein Switzerland as a proving 
ground is deficient. And if some dozen 
needle-spurs have kept Europe guessing for 
years, Canada has scores, and all untried. 

Northward into Alaska towers a unique 
region. The Rockies are depressed in 
about latitude 54°, the coast ranges ele- 
vated. Thence through British Columbia 
and the Alaskan strip, summits nameless 
and without number pitch up to more than 
10,000 feet straight from salt water, a 
greater New Zealand. The Devil’s Thumb, 
near Wrangel Narrows—exceptional only 
because named—rears a 1,700-foot spire 
from an alp already topping the tide by 
7,000 feet. 
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Grading into the States, the Cordilerras 
remain alpine even in the most bigoted 
sense, but not widely. ‘Nowhere south 
of the forty-ninth parallel,” typically says 
one expert, and an American af that, ‘“‘can 
a field be found for genuine alpinism, con- 
ditioned upon the presence of snow and ice 
as a dominant feature.” As if climbers 
molded the earth’s face! As a fact, the 
adjoining section of Montana, the St. 
Mary River country—sublimer in many 
ways than the Yellowstone or Yosemite— 
with its glacier clusters in the Lewis and 
Livingston ranges, still offers such alps of 
more than 10,000 feet, as Mts. Cleveland, 
James and Jackson, for first ascents. They 
differ only hypercritically from summits 
across the border. Ice and snow is cer- 
tainly a “dominant” feature on Mts. Baker, 
Rainier, Dickerman, Hood, and Adams in 
Washington and Oregon, and Shasta in 
California, some of whose glaciers exceed 
those which have gained fame in British 
territory. 

Elsewhere in the States, except upon 
isolated needles, good hearts and legs avail 
as much as technique. Probably the 
Tetons of Wyoming, the Olympics of 
Washington, and Cascade peaks without 
number could all be taken on the first try 
by experts, but having overlooked such 
challenges, they may be denied the benefit 
of the doubt. Over the first ascent of the 
Grand Teton, Wyoming, a controversy has 
raged, showing that most assaults upon it 
failed, though made by better mountain- 
eers, in all ways unallied to rope and axe, 
than the victors of Canada. Mt. Olympus, 
Washington, an alp in outline if one ever 
was, and in full view of a city‘of 100,000 
souls, still remains to be scaled. For the 
rest, the electric mountaineer will be satis- 
fied with the domes of Colorado, Mt. 
Whitney and the Sierras thereabout, or 
the Wasatch Range, where all but the final 
dash may be made hands on the bridle. 

In Mexico, the Cordilleras again become 
first-class peaks in all but alpine sense. 
Popocatapetl and most of its unfamed 
neighbors of the Sierra Madre are easy for 
any one physically fit, but not so Ixtac- 
chuatl and Orizaba. Both bear true alpine 
glaciers. Fully half the tries, chiefly by 
scientists not without mountain experi- 
ence, have failed to gain the high middle 
peak of Ixtaccihuatl, on which successes 
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can be counted on your fingers. South- 
ward, most Central American peaks of 
more than 10,000 feet, such as Colima, are 
volcanoes, and so “‘inferior,’’ and while 
scientists and English and American resi- 
dents have climbed many of them, no strict 
record of ascents exists, for such moun- 
taineers are more modest than their alpine 
brothers. 

In New York and New England, the East 
tempts with a new field in winter climbing. 
The Great Gulf and Tuckerman’s ravine of 
Mt. Washington, require a full day’s step- 
cutting in ice and névé. Blizzards are 
severer than in the Alps or Canada, as the 
deaths of Curtis and Ormsbee, experienced 
men, in 1go1 testify. Desert climbing in 
the West suggests possibilities. There the 
proper mountaineer beloved of light and 
color might open a magic region, now 
sealed to all but the prospector, true 
pioneer of America. 

Organized climbing in America started 
along the broadest lines. Though the 
early clubs of New England followed the 
first popular interest in alpining, roused in 
the sixties by attempts on the Matterhorn 
and by the London Alpine Club, they 
sprang more from the nature-loving tradi- 
tion of the Concord writers. Most proved 
still-born, until the Appalachian Mountain 
Club came to life in Boston in 1876. 
Climbers the world over, pausing in the 
New England hills, have laughed at its 
school-teacher and clergyman members 
wielding axes on old lumber paths and dis- 
coursing on God and sunsets; but this 
society is still far and away the most active 
force in American climbing, having prac- 
tically opened the Canadian Rockies to the 
world. The Sierra Club of San Francisco 
has sprung up on the Pacific coast, more 
lately the Mazamas of Portland, Oregon, 
and the old Rocky Mountain Club has been 
revived; while the latest ambitions of 
American climbers are represented by the 
American Alpine Club, founded in Phila- 
delphia in 1902. 

To begin on the heights by latitude and 
elevation, the story of Alaskan climbing is 
brief. The chief summits of Alaska, 7.¢., 
mountains of more than 15,000 feet, which 
is the equivalent of more than 20,000 feet 
in any other country, lie in three areas: 
the Mt. McKinley region, the most remote, 
150 miles northwest of Cook Inlet, with 
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Mt. McKinley, (20,300 feet), Mt. Foraker, 
(17,100 feet) and Mt. Hunter (15,000 feet?) 
the Wrangel group, 200 miles east, on the 
left bank of Copper River, with Mts. San- 
ford (16,000 feet) and Blackburn (16,140 
feet), and the active Wrangel volcano 
(14,500 feet); and the St. Elias alps to the 
south and southeast, on the Pacific coast, 
with Mts. Logan (19,500 feet), St. Elias 
(18,024 feet), Crillon (15,900 feet), Van- 
couver (15,666 feet), Fairweather (15,500 
feet), and four or five others more than 
12,000 feet. 

St. Elias, discovered by Vitus Behring 
in 1741, was long thought to be a volcano, 
from its shape and the dust of avalanches 
pouring into an amphitheater on its south 
face. From a voyager’s description, Ten- 
nyson wrote with more art than accuracy 
of the mountain: ° 


And one, a foreground black with stones and 
slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr’d with long white cloud the scornful 
crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 


It rises from the 1,500 square miles of 
Malaspina glacier, 40 miles from the ocean, 
and marks an angle where its chain, bor- 
dering the Pacific for nearly 800 miles, 
sends 600 miles of peaks westward, called 
the Chugatch range from beyond Copper 
River to Cook Inlet, and 200 miles, the 
Fairweather range, to the south. St. 
Elias is the center of three ridges converg- 
ing at right angles, except from the north, 
where a fourth joins from the east the main 
eastern ridge. Parallel to it, 20 miles due 
northeast rises another range, the apex of 
whose even crest is Mt. Logan, the major 
defiance of the region. Mts. Crillon and 
Fairweather pitch directly into the sea in 
the range’s southern arm—maybe the 
most magnificent spectacle in the world. 
The remaining high peaks of the range, 
Mts. Augusta, Cook, Vancouver, Newton, 
cluster about St. Elias; while of the giants 
extending westward, over almost continu- 
ous glaciation, only Mt. Natazhat, on the 
interior face of the range, and invisible 
from the ocean, has been named. 

Before the ascent of St. Elias by the 
Duke of Abruzzi in 1897, with twenty-one 
men at a cost of $50,000, previously dis- 
cussed in this Magazine,* four attempts had 


* May, 1903. 
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been made to climb St. Elias. The two 
first were abortive: In 1886, by Lieutenant 
Schwatka and H. W. Seton-Karr, which 
reached 7,200 feet on a chain facing the 
southwestern slope of the mountain, while 
W. H. and E. Topham and W. Williams in 
1888 reached 11,460 feet on the main 
southern ridge. Prof. I. C. Russell, who 
underwent the first mountain hardships in 
Alaska, saw that St. Elias was too steep to 
be ascended from the south. In 1891 and 
1892, he crossed countless spurs and 
glac’ers, approaching the peak from its 
eastern rear. On the col connecting the 
summit with its northern spur, and the key 
to the ascent, he reached 10,000 feet the 
first year and 14,500 feet the next, dis- 
covering Mt. Logan, and once spending six 
days of incessant storm alone at 12,000 
feet. He said that trained guides would 
be of little use in Alaska, and Abruzzi’s 
success in no way disproves this, as the 
Duke found the last pull up Russell's aréte 
no harder than on the Swiss Breithorn. 

The recorded winning of Mt. McKinley’s 
top rock last year by Dr. F. A. Cook, of 
Brooklyn, is fresh in all mountaineers’ 
minds. His story is of perhaps the most 
remarkable snow-climbing feat ever exe- 
cuted—certainly on this hemisphere. His 
temperatures down to — 16°, often in the 
exhausting air pressure of half an atmos- 
phere, endured for some ten days, are 
without parallel in the annals of climb- 
ing. Beside testifying to his extraordi- 
nary persistence, his account vindicates the 
wisdom of “traveling light,” rare among 
Swiss graduates, and the value of polar, 
rather than technically alpine, experience, 
of which he had none. Having acknowl- 
edged defeat after three harrowing months 
in the vile weather of Alaskan swamps 
south of the range, he started on a recon- 
noissance with a single companion, a 
packer. Sheer cliffs had blocked him on 
the south and east sides of the mountain. 
Clear skies, then a glacier, finally a north- 
eastern ridge, all unexpectedly accommo- 
dating, lured him on and on to victory, 
which, judging from his own words, was as 
hero’c as it was at first unanticipated. 

The first attempt to climb McKinley, in 
1903, was described by the writer in these 
pages.* The same season Judge Wicker- 
sham reconnoitred the mountain, and the 


* January—May, 1904. 
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year before Alfred H. Brooks of the Geolog- 
ical Survey reached about 7,000 feet on the 
10,000-foot range separating McKinley 
from the tundra on the northwest. Our 
party was stopped by hanging glaciers and 
a perpendicular wall at 10,800 feet on the 
southwest ridge, after two days’ incessant 
step-cutting, and six weeks’ travel across 
swamp. 

The McKinley peaks are the highest 
point of the semicircular Alaskan range, 
where it bears from northeast to south- 
west, between the Yukon, Kuskokwim, and 
Sushitna watersheds. The mountains are 
immense in mass, the summits ridge-like or 
dome-shaped, while their ramparts, the 
chief obstacle, have been left almost per- 
pendicular by rapidly shrinking glaciers, 
the largest three to four miles broad at the 
moraine. Many are from ten to forty 
miles long before becoming alpine and 
chaotic with drift cones; foot travel is 
hard, sleds and horses useless, although 
we took packed cayuses at one point to 
nearly 7,000 feet. The glaciers on the 
range’s southern face, where it has a 
straight-line thickness of forty miles, 
spread like a mighty octopus through 
peaks on which year in and year out is 
not a drop of running water, not one liv- 
ing thing. Weather conditions are trying 
rather than dangerous; blizzards in sum- 
mer are rare, but snow and rain in the 
lowlands is often incessant for weeks at a 
time, while above 8,000 feet it may be 
continually clear. Summer snow line on 
the coast is at 2,500 feet, in the interior 
about 5,500 feet. 

For this sub-arctic mountaineering you 
need both an alpine and polar outfit; in 
the interior a pack-train as well, and above 
all the physical and moral f.tness for each 
way of travel—three subjective require- 
ments each poles apart. Traveling inland 
you must be prepared to struggle across 
swamps with raging pack-horses crazed 
with horse-flies and mosquitoes, which 
puts the determination and efficiency of 
every individual member of the party to a 
supreme test. For packers or porters you 
must have men drilled by the hardships of 
the country, where men who have used 
guides in Canada say that the hired Swiss 
would collapse or revolt, Yet a well-pre- 
pared attempt to climb an Alaskan alp is 
not a year or so’s undertaking, as it must 
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be in Asia or on the Andes. For a coast 
peak, three or four months’ vacation is 
enough, though the cost is not small. 

Outside the St. Elias and McKinley 
regions attempts should be made to climb 
in the Wrangel group, and on Mts. Crillon 
and Fairweather. Though probably once 
volcanoes, Sanford and Blackburn are 
judicially alpine, having southern faces, 
eroded by the greater glaciation there, with 
a perpendicular of two and a half miles. 
This section is reached fairly easily from 
Valdes, by the trans-Alaskan mail route, 
now dotted with road-houses. It has not 
been visited except by prospectors and the 
Geological Survey since the writer’s recon- 
noissanceon Mt. Wrangel, seven years ago.* 
This huge active volcano is at least thirty 
miles long, with doubtless three lively 
craters. Volcano climbing is another over- 
_ looked sport, and Alaska has more fiery 
cones than any other temperate region. 
For twelve hundred miles, from the west 
shore of Cook Inlet to the Siberian coast, 
the Peninsula and Aleutian Islands are 
dotted with a steaming score, at the least. 
Of these, Mts. Redoubt and Iliamna rise to 
more than 12,000 feet each, straight from 
the sea; eruptions of Shishaldin and Pav- 
lof rank with Krakatoa and Pélée, while 
the islands of Grewingk and Bogoslov 
hissed into life above Behring Sea during 
the last century. 

Winning the Canadian Rockies is an 
oft and overtold story. Appalachians 
have captured the hardest summits, 
though the pioneer climbers were English, 
clergymen notably—the priest in moun- 
tain climbing being an alluring study. As 
usual they waited until the Canadian 
Pacific railway was finished in 1885, and 
now write naively as discoverers of geog- 
raphy and grandeur with which trap- 
pers since the eighteenth century were 
intimate. The same fate awaits Alaska, 
for the credit in exploiting a region always 
goes to those who shallowly express what 
has been to its true avatars a vitalizing 
appetite, expressed in life itself. The first 
authentic account of the mountains is in 
the diverting journal of Captain Palliser, 
of 1857-60. In the early eighties the 
Canadian Geological Survey, and later the 
railway surveys, reduced them to maps. 
Finally the great Whymper has tottered 


* Outinc, December, 1902. 
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into their easier valleys, sealing them with 
alpine approval. 

The peaks lie in two groups, Selkirks and 
Rockies. Both border upper arms of the 
Columbia River, which there twist north 
and south. The Selkirks reach to the west, 
are lower and snowier, and drain into 
Fraser River; the Rockies to the east are 
higher and bolder, lying on the Hudson 
Bay and Arctic watersheds. The main 
Rocky summits occur in two groups, one 
north, one south of the railway, and the 
first are slightly higher, but less precipi- 
tous. Among these, Mt. Columbia, at the 
head of Saskatchewan and Athabasca 
Rivers, first located by Jean Habel in 1901, 
as ‘““Gamma’’—good routine German—is 
the highest peak in Canada, unless the 
virgin Mt. Robeson, sixty miles further 
north, is found to top it. 

From the first advertised Canadian as- 
cent—of Mt. Stephen, on the railway—by 
J. J. MacArthur of the Topographical Sur- 
vey in 1887, to the final climb of Mt. 
Assiniboine, 11,800 feet, by the Rev. 
James Outram in 1903, but one life has 
been lost. The mysterious fall and death 
of Philip Abbot, within sight of the summit 
of Mt. Lefroy in 1896, ranks in Ameri- 
can annals with the historic Matterhorn 
catastrophe of the sixties. The top was 
won the next year by his companions. 
Outram’s dash to the summit of Assini- 
boine, the “American Matterhorn,” and 
southernmost high mountain of the region, 
is perhaps the most acrobatic feat. Two 
separate parties had failed in 1899 and 1900. 
The more difficult peaks—Goodsir, Hunga- 
bee, Deltaform—were taken in 1903, after 
tries in previous years, by H.C. Parker and 
Professor Fay—climbing, as one of them 
typically puts it, “with all haste and many 
apprehensive glances upward.’ In the 
same year Columbia, Lyell, Forbes and 
Bryce, the giants of the northern group, 
fell to Messrs. Outram and Collie, while the 
year before the English clergy had won the 
Selkirk apexes—Dawson, 11,100 feet, and 
its neighbors Deville, Mitre and Wheeler. 

But the true pioneers are Tom Wilson 
and Bill Peyto, packers and cayuse- 
rustlers, of Banff. Hardly one ice-axe 
fiend but was carried by the pack-train of 
one or both, who as woodsmen and prac- 
tical geographers showed the aliens what 
they would climb. But their story, alas! 
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will never be written. I should like to 
know, for instance, their version of Collie’s 
tale how he bribed them with whiskey the 
time they crossed the flooded head of 
Saskatchewan River; their comments on 
tenderfeet quarrels and camp-fire talk, as 
their bosses opened canned turkey and 
they spat Workman Plug into the ashes; 
what they think of Habel and others scat- 
tering on American peaks names of Swiss 
guides, and such banananyms as La 
Rosetta and Valfredda. Outram, who 
took to climbing for his health, was the 
star, Bill has told me, while the immortal 
Whymper was that rantankerous he never 
understood how the man could have tied 
so many of the world’s top-rocks to his belt. 
The second-class guides imported by the 
railway kept getting lost in the woods, and 
Tom and Bill scorned them on the trail as 
roundly as they admired their “‘right 
smart” work above tree-line. The Banff 
packers climbed, as well, and it was inspir- 
ing to see such undetached sons of the 
wilderness honestly won by our cultivated 
love of dawn and glory from heights early 
in the morning. 

The railway, so apt in the wiles of adver- 
tising, only reluctantly exploited the 
region. Its officials looked upon climbers 
as lunatics long after the woodsmen were 
converted. Once Professor Collie was tell- 
ing Sir William Van Horne, its president, 
that the center of the alpine region at Bear 
Creek, on the Saskatchewan, where five 
large valleys converge around Mt. Atha- 
basca—the only peak in the world whose 
snows drain into three oceans—might be 
boomed to rival the Grundewald and 
Chamonix. The expatriated knight re- 
plied that he thought it might be a very 
good thing for the country, if a few of these 
climbers did get their necks broken. Abbot 
had been killed. Sir William must have 
known it. Anyway you look, the remark 
was most humane. But, then, Abbot 
was an American. . . Even Jean 
Habel remained as untouched by the spirit 
of the land. On reaching a summit, and 
putting names in a cairn, he writes: “As 
my men had behaved very well I dubbed 
them ‘guides from Banff.’ My head man”’ 
(Peyto or Wilson?)—‘‘a very good fellow 
(sic!), suggested, ‘Put Swiss guides.’ But 
as both had been born on the plains of 
America | thought that such a designation 
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would bring me into conflict with the Swiss 
Government, and abstained from doing so.” 
Only to have seen Tom wink when he said, 
“Swiss guides!” 

But by far the neatest tale of Canadian 
mountaineering concerns Mts. Brown and 
Hooker—myths now relegated to the 
limbo of Mt. Iseran. In its palmy days 
alchemy fostered no such credulity as 
sways some scientific map-makers. Un- 
existing Mt. Tillman, Alaska, which had 
decorated maps for fifteen years, where the 
writer in 1900 first found a flat plain, or the 
rubbery height of St. Elias, which has 
bobbed between 12,000 and 20,000 feet 
(even Russell cheated it by a sheer half 
mile), are not even good jokes beside the 
17,000 and 16,000 foot mountains, which 
from 1827 on have been engraved on each 
side of the pass at the head of Athabasca 
River, with the ‘“‘Committee’s Punch 
Bowl” between. .A map might omit Great 
Slave Lake, but never the ‘‘ punch bowl.” 
A kid at school might pass for not locating 
Fort Garry, but to the dunce stool he went 
for not knowing the colonial boast that 
these peaks mark the apex of the Rocky 
Mountain system. Now, as a fact, the 
walls of this pass are only a few thousand 
feet high, and the “punch bowl” is twenty 
yards wide! 

Neither the railway surveys, spending 
three million dollars, nor George Dawson 
himself nailed the lie. That was done in a 
library by Collie, after two seasons’ expedi- 
tions and a year of worry. Except the 
maps, and a hint in Palliser’s journal link- 
ing Brown and Hooker with one Douglass, 
a botanist, of Douglass fir (Oregon pine) 
fame, no mention of them could be found 
in print, until Collie struck Bancroft’s 
History of British Columbia. ‘There the 
botanist’s diary was cited. Collie dug it 
out. Douglass had crossed Athabasca 
Pass from Vancouver in 1827, camping in 
the eye of the pass on May ist. On the 
north lay a mountain, he wrote, “which 
does not appear to be less than 16,000 or 
17,000 feet high.’’ But this three-mile- 
sheer peak, he climbed in a single afternoon 
—_ “which,” as Collie naively observes, 
“‘was naturally absurd.’’ The chance say- 
so of a botanist, but geographers ate it 
alive! Surely one was with Douglass, and 





named the “‘punch bowl”—after mixing 
his keg in it. 


A Professor Coleman had 
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been in the pass five years before Collie, 
but finding no Brown and Hooker, and 
seeing higher peaks to the west, imagined 
they had been mislocated. But these 
peaks then had names; the Brown and 
Hooker business is no error, but a hoax. 
During the Klondike rush, when the writer 
was just north of this region, trappers 
smiled and shook their heads when you 
asked about Brown and Hooker. They 
knew. Geographers are more guileless. 

Although peaks in the States offer his- 
tories and climbing fields no less diverting, 
space prevents detail further than is shown 
in the ‘Table of North American Moun- 
tains.” Compiled at some effort, and 
naturally imperfect, the writer thinks that 
it presents for the first time our mountains 
from the climber’s point of view. 

The first mountain ascent made on this 
hemisphere, unless you insist on Balboa’s 
glimpse of the Pacific (it that Keats trans- 
formed into a vision), was made by none 
less than Cortez, while worrying the 
Montezuma household, in 1519. Passing 
Popocatapetl, 17,784 feet, one day, he sent 
up one Diego Ordaz to learn “the secret of 
the smoke.” Diego came back with an 
icicle, and a harrowing tale of suffocation, 
for which Charles V. let him put a burning 
mountain on his letter-heads. Humboldt, 
that scientific Alexander the Great and 
arch sham-sticker, called most of the 
monks liars who claimed to have climbed 
it eduring the next two centuries. The 
summit was first won authentically by 
F. and W. Glennie, Englishmen, in 1827. 
You climb now from Ameca, a town forty 
miles southeast of Mexico City, 8,000 feet 
high. The real pull begins at 13,000 feet 
—as in all these mountains—at the Tal- 
macus ranch. In summer they are almost 
snowless, but the weather is stormy. 
January and February are the best months 
for climbing, when for Orizaba and I xtacci- 
huatl, ropes, axes and a week’s provisions 
should be taken. Popocatapetl as a vol- 
cano is in the “‘soltafara” or ash and gas 
state, though no eruptions have been 
known since 1539, and no records of that 
date are reliable. Sulphur has been mined 
from the crater since the middle of last 
century, into which you may be lowered by 
a windlass for 1,600 feet. 

The region, and especially Mt. Orizaba, 
17,879 feet, its apex, have been neglected. 


Only scientists have climbed and written 
on these mountains, humanizing the land- 
scape with “‘stately yellow flowered shrubs 
of the order of composita.”’ I xtaccihuatl 
was not successfully climbed until James 
de Salis and H. Remise Whitehouse tackled 
it in 1889. Its top is cut by two almost 
impassable crevices seventy-five yards 
from the summit, under which Porfirio 
Diaz Glacier is the largest in the tropics 
of this continent. 


TABLE OF NORTH AMERICAN 
MOUNTAINS 


Note—In comparing mountains, actual relief 
ought to be considered secondary to effective 
height. But to distinguish thus would bewilder 
in a list using figures. It cannot be done in 
detail. However, as far as possible, the follow- 
ing is arranged as much in order of difficult 
as in order of height. This holds in Group 4 
generally, except in the case of the Mexican 
summits. For instance, Mts. Fairweather and 
Sanford, although much lower, are extremely 
difficult; Orizaba and Popocatapetl, rather easy. 
Dickerman, Washington, is easier to ascend 
than any Canadian peak named—all of which 
are harder than the far higher summits men- 
tioned in Group III. 

Effective relief gives prominence to peaks in 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington, in Group 
IV, over summits of more than 14,000 feet in 
California and Colorado. But in a list at this 
stage, isolation and fame must also play a part; 
so Shasta, Whitney, and even Pike’s Peak, 
precede the harder northern summits. Many 
Appalachian summits are harder to win than 
some peaks in Colorado of more than 14,000 
feet. But here actual height is great enough to 
destroy any proportion which attempts to give 
difficulty in climbing a precedence. 

In the state groupings, isolated, especially 
interesting, or well-known peaks, are singled 
out—often excluding near-by summits of 
slightly greater. altitude. 

Peaks about which some doubt as to height 
exists—Orizaba, by example, in comparison with 
St. Elias—are denied its benefit. The tendency 
is always to overestimate mountain heights. — 

Summits known to be virgin are starred (*). 


Group I. Mountains more than 15,000 feet. 
Fourteen in number. Ten in Alaska. 





Feet. 
McKinley: ..... I os 5 cuts 20,464 
ee Alaska. ........19,500 (?)f 
“aS I is aig aoe 18,024 
Orisama.;.....% Mexico. ... . . 17,879 (to 18,280) 
Popocatapetl. . .Mexico. . . 17,784 
*Foraker...... Alaska. .. ..17,100 
*Sanford....... Alaska. 16,200 
*Blackburn. . . . Alaska. 16,140 
Ixtaccihuatl. ...Mexico......... 16,000 (to 17,000) 
i TE Re 15,900 
Dickerman. . ... Washington... ..15,766 
*Vancouver.,..Alaska......... 15,666 
*Fairweather, . .Alaska......... 15,500 
CPUMIEE, oo 0 se OS ee 15,000 (?)t 


+ Data most unreliable. 
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(Fully a dozen Alaskan peaks of more than 12,000 
feet omitted, some still nameless, are as baffling as 
any mentioned in Group II. Countless Alaskan 
mountains of 8,o00 feet and over are harder than 
almost all those mentioned in the remaining groups.) 


Group I1. Principal Canadian summits. Twenty- 
one of 11,000 feet and over. 


A. ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Feet. Feet. 
*Robson. . ...13,500 (7) Diadem Peak.. ...11,500 
Columbia... ..12,500 Victoria.........11,400 
Forbes. 12,100 Hungabee....... 11,305 
ives «0% * 11,950 Murchison. . . 11,300 
Athabasca. ... 11,900 Lefroy . 11,290 
Assiniboine. . .11,860 Hector. ... 11,205 
Bryce. .. .. 11,800 Consolation Peak..11,200 
Gcodsir. . 11,671 Victoria. .... 11,150 
Alexandra. ...11,650 Wilson..... os stk een 
The Dome. . .. 11,650 Freshfield........ 11,000 
Temple. .. ...11,637 


(More than a score of others exceeding 10,000. 
Some virgin peaks more than 9,000 feet.) 


B. SELKIRKS 


Feet. Feet. 
RR 11,038! Sir Donald. ...... 10,806 
Wheeler. ........ 11,023 Mitre. Nee ery 10,700 
SENDS tt oes 01 ss REE MK Se coro nes sare 10,500 
Dawson... . 10,962 | Purity...........10,500 


And more than a dozen between 9,000 oui 10,000 
feet, 


Group Ill, Leading summits in the United 


States. 

Feet. 
Whitney... : NS oo ie aac oh sail 14,502 
Shasta California. ....... . 14,380 
Rainier... . Washington. ..... ,. 0ggges 
Hood. : NIN a ie noes nee . 11,225 
Baker. . ...Washington. ..........10,827 
St. Helen's. .. .Washington. ..........10,000 
(Pike’s Peak. ... ere |! 
(Grand Teton... . Wyoming. .. » + 83,671) 


Group IV. Northern Rockies, Olympics, and 
lesser Cascades. 


Feet. 
Cleveland.... i ee 
James Montana... chiens x's 
Jackson. ... MRIS soo Sw aiy save ak 10,023 
Sigeh. SS ne ee 10,004 
Blackfoot. . Montana... ' -. 9,500 


And a half dozen others in the St. Mary River 
country 9,000 feet and thereabouts. 
; i Feet. 

Olympus Washington....... . 8,150 

And a half dozen Olympics from 7,000 to more 
than 8,000 feet. 

; Feet. 
Pet. ... Oregon. . errr 

And a half dozen more than 8,500 feet. 


Group V. Remaining mountains in the United 
States, by States. 


A. CALIFORNIA. 


Feet. Feet. 
Darwin. . 14,100 Pinchot. . ...14,000 
Corcoran , 14,094 Brewer. . ...13,866 
Humphreys. 14,000 


Palisade range, for 6 miles from Split, 14,200, to 
South Jordan, 14,275. 

KaweahGroup. Four peaks more than 14,000 feet. 

(California has twelve peaks exceeding 14,000 feet; 
twenty-three exceeding 13,000 feet; fifty-five exceed- 
ing 12,000 feet 


B. WYOMING. 


Feet. 

Fremont Peak. Fae, cca spe ..13,790 

Wind River Pe sak. i wieutatee ods Wea ae 13,499 

Chauvenet....... eich eesasee 13,000 
(And sixteen wmesding | 12,000 feet.) 


Cc. IDAHO. 
Feet. Feet. 
Hyndman Peak. ..12,078 | Cache Peak... ...10,451 
Meade Peak... ... 10,541 | Sawtelle Peak. . . . 10,013 


(No others exceeding 10,000 feet.) 


D. COLORADO. 


Feet, Feet. 
GE 14,424] Princeton........14,196 
OS ee 14,421 I i a ead . . 14,187 
Harvard... ......14,375 | Pike’s Peak... ...14,108 
Gray’s Peak. .....14,341 


(Colorado has thirty-three mountains more than 
14,000 feet; one hundred and thirty-nine exceeding 
13,000 feet: two hundred and thirty-three exceeding 
12,000 feet; three hundred and ninety-five exceed- 
ing 11,000 feet, and four hundred and seven exceed- 
ing 10,000 feet.) 


E. UTAH. 

Feet. Feet. 
Emmons Peak. . ..13,624 | Tockewanna Peak.13,458 
Gilbert Peak. .....13,687 | Wilson Peak...... 13,300 
RIO ain o:cs054% 13,500 | Peale...... sees ce fQ Ole 


(And eighteen mountains exceeding 12,000 feet.) 


F. NEVADA. 


Feet. 
PIGS 5 iwc tacks ae Aedes eee 13,058 

(And thirty-two exceeding 10,000 feet.) 

G. NEW MEXICO 

Feet 
EE os osisk sass haw bi ae eed en eos 13.275 
a i he eagle 13,150 
UES oak Vic nan nas as Sess hee ena ee 13,145 
(And thirty-one exceeding 10,000 feet.) 
H. ARIZONA. 
Feet 
ee NN ns Seay os cise hea Swiss o 12,794 
(And seven exceeding 10,000 feet.) 
I. APPALACHIAN SYSTEM. 
Feet 
Miehell.............Meortn Casgiina. ...'.... 6,711 
Roan. . : ..N.C. and Tenn. e - 64313 
W ashington. .. New Hampshire....... 69279 
Marcy.... ...New York.. oa -5,344 
Lafayette. ... : New Hampshire. rep | 
Kthadin.... Maine. . pierre: © 
J. MEXICO. 

Feet. _ Feet. 
*(Zitlaltepet!.17,371 (?) T | Ajusco. ...13,628 — 
*(Cabeza.....16, 882 (7) + | Chichita.....13,519(7) f 
*(Pies. . - 5,580.41) T | Come. ..*.. .. 5 13,388 
Toluca. .15,091 (?)T | Colima (vol 
Matlalcueytl. 14,634 (?) TF | COMO), ...5< 12,747 
Colima. Ne- Zapotian. ....12,743 

vado. . .14,120 Cerro de 
Tacana. .....14,000 |  Apisco. ....12,700 
Cerro del Mer- Palamban. .. . 12,302 

cado. . . 13,900 (7) F 

K. GUATEMALA, 

; Feet. Feet. 
Tajumulco, ........t9814 | Puego. . 25.6.4: 12,655 
EL sos ea aur 13,334 | Santa Maria. .. .. . 12,363 
Acetenango. ......12,992 | Agua...... Pr 53 

(And a dozen peaks more than 10,0v0 feet.) 

ii COSTA RICA, 
Feet. Feet. 
Turriatba......... 11,350! Buena Vista...... 10,824 
CO errr 11,000 | Chiriqui......... 10,150 


+ Data most unreliable. 
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OUTDOOR MEN AND WOMEN 


A WESTERN FRIEND OF BIG 
GAME 


WE drove up to the big farmhouse in 

the green Nebraska valley one morn- 
ing in the late spring. The cottonwoods 
were in leaf, the squirrels were playing 
tag, and many kinds of birds were busy 
home-making along the wooded banks of 
the Turkey River. 

“Hello,” shouted the driver. 

“How are ye?” returned an elderly man 
in the doorway. ‘‘Won’t you get out and 
come in?” 

This was Hon. John W. Gilbert, who has 
done more for the preservation of game 
in the prairie state of Nebraska than any 
other man. 

He is a retired farmer who rents his lands 
and devotes his time to the propagation of 
elk, black and white tail deer, to which 
collection he has recently added a small 
herd of buffalo. Brant and Canadian wild 
geese also swarm on the preserve, and make 
their home on the pond or supply reservoir 
among the hills of the estate. 

The home lies in the valley; to the south 
and up the slope to the ridge of the divide 
between the Turkey and Johnson Creek 
lies a beautiful ‘“‘eighty” given over entire- 
ly to shade, water, and nutritious grasses 
for the animals. A dividing fence cuts the 
“eighty” into two “forties,” each well 
shaded and watered. When disturbed, 
the two herds of white tails make for this 
cover, some of the fawns going with them 
and others being hidden in the grass by the 
does. The white tails bound away at a 
sound, but the black tails halt a moment 
to see the danger, if any there be. This 
difference is characteristic of the species. 

Mr. Gilbert founded the herd of deer fif- 
teen years ago. He started in a small way 
and let them breed naturally, giving them 
some wind-break in winter for protection, 
and wild hay with a little grain to keep 
them up in flesh. In the other seasons 
they roam over the “eighty” and a sixty- 


acre field well seeded and fenced that joins 
the lands about the farmhouse. Two 
years ago the herd of white tails had in- 
creased to twenty-five does, most of the 
bucks and a few does being sold to other 
preserves in the state. Two seasons ago 
the grass became very dry and thin, and 
then grew fast after heavy spring rains. 
The deer gorged themselves on this, and 
about half the herd were lost from bloating. 
In all Mr. Gilbert’s long experience he had 
never seen a disaster like this. So many 
fawns are always in hiding that it is impos- 
sible to make an accurate count of deer 
now in the park. 

A year ago, Mr. Gilbert purchased a 
grand buck to add to the herd. This ani- 
mal showed no signs of uneasiness for four 
days, when on the morning of the fifth day 
he was missing. Every farmer within ten 
miles was notified. That night he was seen 
and located, the message coming by ’phone 
to Mr. Gilbert, who set out on foot to re- 
cover him. You may smile at the idea of 
his catching the buck by pursuit on foot, 
but he did! He followed the noble animal 
two nights and two whole days, wearying 
the buck completely, and on the evening 
of the second day he drove him into the 
preserve. The gate was opened by some 
one at home who was notified by ’phone of 
the coming of Mr. Gilbert and the buck. 
Both were “‘dead tired,” but the buck was 
saved and has not been out of the park 
since. 

In a separate park near the house is a 
pet deer named ‘‘Freddie.” At the call of 
his name he comes up for gifts of grain and 
tobacco. This little buck was once lord 
of the preserve, but he became crippled in a 
tangle of barbed wire, and to save him a 
hind leg was amputated just below the 
back joint. Freddie was very shy until 
this accident, but since then has been a 
spoiled pet. With him is a doe which has 
lost a front foot by accident. She can 
still run almost as fast as a deer with four 
hoofs. 
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Mr. Gilbert can approach his whole herd 
almost within arm’s length, but they are 
very cautious with regard to strangers, and 
will not tarry within earshot when their 
master has friends with him. All the 
squirrels about the house are chums with 
this gentle friend of the wild things. 

Shortly after the first deer were put into 
the park Mr. Gilbert started a herd of elk. 
The original cows in this herd died recently 
aged fifteen to eighteen years, the term of 
their natural life. To-day the herd num- 
bers about thirty head. Mr. Gilbert keeps 
the best cows for his own herd, and sells the 
spare bulls to other breeders. 

Mr. Gilbert’s herds might have been 
much larger, but he has preferred to dis- 
pose of them to others who are helping 
preserve big game. Half the pleasure in 
breeding these elk, deer, and other game has 
been found in placing them in good hands. 

Mr. Gilbert is exceptionally well fitted 
to handle a preserve, as he understands 
live stock thoroughly and has a genuine 
love for the work. He allows no shooting 
on his farms, and therefore one sees more 
prairie chickens, grouse, and quail there 
than in any other part of Nebraska. It 
is this type of country gentleman that 
will save the choicest types of American 
big game from extinction. 


A GERMAN GLOBE TROTTER 


EW men have seen more of the outdoor 

world than Herr Oscar Iden-Zeller, a 
German journalist, who lately walked 
around the globe to gather material for 
the well-known journal, the Tageblatt of 
Berlin. He left that city in the early 
part of March, 1903, after making a wager 
that he would tour the world on foot, and 
return to Berlin by April 27, 1907. 

He had previously undertaken similar 
expeditions into Africa and Asia, and this 
recent trip brought him to the United 
States. Nome was the first point he 
reached on the American continent. He 
arrived there from East Cape, Siberia, 
after walking entirely across European and 
Asiatic Russia. 

This adventurous German is six feet in 
height, has a robust frame and a physique 
that has become inured to roughing it 
through much varied experience. 

His trip across European Russia was 


luxury compared to what he was com- 
pelled to undergo while crossing the snowy 
wastes of Northern Asia. He met with so 
many obstacles because of the Russo- 
Japanese war that he abandoned his in- 
tended route through the more southerly 
portions of Siberia, which would have been 
far easier. 

He knew that on the northern plains 
he would find difficulty even in the summer 
time, and that in the winter such a trip 
would be out of the question: As _ his 
journey was destined to find him far out 
upon the plains by the dead of winter, he 
saw that the only method by which he 
could make the journey would be to fall in 
with and win the confidence of some of the 
bands of nomad natives who were at that 
season of the year arriving at points in 
Western Siberia from their habitats farther 
ta the eastward, for the purpose of trading 
furs for tobacco and other primitive lux- 
urles. 

He fell in with one of these bands when 
it started back on its eastward journey. 
They traveled from sunrise to sunset on 
their sleds which were hauled by rein- 
deer across the snows. To Iden-Zeller, 
who must walk, fell the task of leading 
the head reindeer, by which service he 
earned his share of food. He traveled 
for seventy days through the intense cold 
of the Siberian winter without seeing a 
fire or wood with which to kindle one. 
For twenty-five nights he slept in the 
snow, and. the remainder of the time he 
slept in skin tents. 

Not even exploring parties of whites had 
ever crossed the Thouen Mountains over 
which his journey led him. He arrived at 
East Cape, on the coast of Siberia, with 
only the fur garments with which he had 
provided himself as an outer protection 
against the intense cold. He had used his 
underwear for bandages for himself and 
the natives. 

Herr Iden-Zeller is a graduate of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm University, of Berlin, 
Germany, and has been connected with the 
Berlin Tageblatt for many years. He is at 
present under contract to return to Russia 
for the purpose of exploring, under the 
auspices of the government and a geo- 
graphical society, the northwest passage 
of the Yenisei, to find a suitable basis 
for future Arctic explorations. 

















On the grand stand—“* here they come.” 


DERBY DAY 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE FOREMOST RACING 
EVENT OF THE WORLD, WON THIS YEAR 
BY AN AMERICAN 
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Richard Croker, of Tammany, who has captured England’s 
most coveted turf prize. 








THE WAY OF A MAN 


BY EMERSON HOUGH 


DRAWING 


CHAPTER XV 
BUFFALO! 


mE FORE dawn had broken, 
| the clear bugle notes of 
| reveille sounded and set 
wy the camp astir. Pres- 
ently the smokes of cook 
i fires arose, and in the 

gray light we could see 
the horse guards bringing in the mounts. 
By the time the sun was faintly tingeing 
the edge of the valley, we were drawn up 
for our hot coffee. A half hour later the 
wagon masters called “Roll out! Roll 
out!”” The bugles again sounded for the 
troopers to take saddle, and we were under 
way once more up the trail. 

Thus far we had seen very little game 
in our westward journeying, a few antelope, 
occasional wolves, but none of the herds 
of buffalo which then roamed the western 
plains. The monotony of our travel was 
to be broken now. We had hardly gone 
five miles beyond the ruined station house 
—which we passed at a trot so that none 
might know what had happened there— 
when we saw our advance riders pull up 
and turn. We caught it also—the sound 
of approaching hoofs. All joined in the 
cry: “Buffalo! Buffalo!” In an instant 
every horseman was plying whip and spur. 

The thunderous rolling sound ap- 
proached, heavy as that of artillery going 
into action. We saw dust arise from the 
mouth of a little coulee on the left, running 
down toward the valley, and then, rolling 
from its mouth with the noise of a tornado 
and the might of a mountain torrent, we 
saw a vast, confused, dark mass, which 
rapidly spilled out across the valley ahead 
of us. Half hid in the dust of their going, 
great dark bulks were rolling and tossing. 
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A blur of rumbling hoof sounds backed 
the blurred giant picture. Thus, close at 
hand, | saw for the first time in my life the 
buffalo. 

We were almost at the flank of the herd 
before they reached the river bank. We 
were among them when they paused 
stupidly at the stream. The front ranks 
rolled back upon those behind, which, 
crowded from the rear, resisted. The 
whole front of the mass wrinkled up 
mightily, dark humps arising two or three 
deep. Then the whole line sensed the 
danger all at once, and with as much 
unanimity as they had lacked in their 
late confusion, they wheeled front and 
rear, and rolled off up the valley. 

In such a chase speed and courage of 
one’s horse are the main essentials. My 
horse, luckily for me, was able to lay me 
alongside my game within a few hundred 
yards. I coursed close to a big black bull, 
and obeying injunctions old Auberry had 
often given me, did not touch the trigger 
until I found I was holding well forward 
and rather low. I could scarcely hear the 
crack of the rifle, such was the noise of 
hoofs, but I saw the bull switch his tail and 
push on as though unhurt, in spite of the 
trickle of red which sprung on his side. 
As I followed on, fumbling for a pistol at 
my holster, the bull suddenly turned, head 
down and tail stiffly erect, his mane 
bristling. My horse sprang aside, and the 
herd passed on. The old bull, his head 
lowered, presently stopped, deliberately 
eying us, and a moment later he deliber- 
ately lay down, presently sinking lower, 
and at length rolling over dead. 

I got down, fastening my horse to one of 
the horns of the dead bull. As I looked up 
the valley, I could see others dismounted, 
and many vast dark blotches on the gray. 
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Here and there, where the pursuers still 
hung on, | could see blue smoke cutting 
through the white. Certainly we would 
have meat that day, enough and far more 
than enough. The valley was full of 
carcasses, product of a few moments of 
our wasteful white man’s hunting. 

I found the great weight of the bull diffi- 
cult to turn, but at length | hooked one 
horn into the ground and, laying hold of 
the lower hind leg, I turned the carcass on 
its back. I was busy skinning when my 
old friend Auberry rode up. 

“The Indians,” said Auberry, “don’t 
bother to turn a bull over. They split the 
hide down the back and skin both ways. 
The best meat is on top, anyhow,” and 
then he gave me lessons in buffalo values, 
which later | remembered. 

We had taken some meat from my bull, 
since | insisted upon it in spite of better 
beef from a young cow Auberry had killed 
not far above, when suddenly | heard the 
sound of a bugle, sharp and clear, and 
recognized the notes of the ‘“‘recall.”” The 
sergeant of our troop, with a small number 
of men, had been left behind by Belknap’s 
hurried orders. Again and again we heard 
the bugle call, and now we saw hurrying 
down the valley all the men of our little 
command. 

“What's up?” inquired Auberry, as we 
pulled up our galloping horses near the 
wagon line. 

‘Indians,’ was the answer. “Fall in.” 

In a moment most of our men were 
gathered at the wagons. We could all 
now see, coming down from a little flat- 
tened coulee to the left, the head of a 
ragged line of mounted men, who doubtless 
had been the cause of the buffalo stampede 
which had crossed in front. of us. The 
shouts of teamsters and the crack of 
whips punctuated the crunch of wheels as 
our wagons swiftly swung into the stockade 
of the prairies. 

After all, there seemed no immediate 
danger. The column of the tribesmen 
came on toward us fearlessly, as though 
they neither dreaded us nor indeed recog- 
nized us. They made a long cavalcade, two 
hundred horses or more, with many travaux 
and dogs trailing on behind. They were all 
clad in their native finery, and each was 
arrogant as a king. They passed us con- 
temptuously, with not a sidelong glance. 
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Not a word was spoken on either side. 
The course of their column took them to 
the edge of the water a short distance 
above us. They drove their horses down 
to drink, scrambled up the bank again, 
and then quietly rode on a quarter of a 
mile or so, and pulled up at the side of the 
valley. They saw abundance of meat 
lying there already killed, and perhaps 
guessed that we could not use all of it. 

“Auberry,” said Belknap, ““we must go 
talk to these people, and see what’s up.” 

“Sioux,” said Auberry, “and like 
enough the very devils that cleaned out 
the station down below.” 

Belknap and Auberry took with them 
the sergeant and a dozen troopers. | 
pushed in with these, and saw Orme at 
my side. Two or three hundred yards 
from the place where the Indians halted, 
Auberry advised Belknap to halt his men. 
We four rode forward a hundred yards 
farther, halted and raised our hands in 
sign of peace. There rode out to us four 
of the head men of the Sioux, beautifully 
dressed, each a _ stalwart man. Both 
parties laid down their weapons on the 
ground, and so approached each other. 

“Watch them close, boys,” whispered 
Auberry, “they’ve got plenty of irons 
around them somewhere, and plenty of 
scalps too, maybe.”’ 

“Talk to them, Auberry,” said Belknap, 
and as the former was the only one of us 
who understood the Sioux tongue he acted 
as interpreter. 

“What are the Sioux doing so far east?” 
he asked of their spokesman, sternly. 

“Hunting,” answered the Sioux, as 
Auberry informed us. “The white sol- 
diers drive away our buffalo. The white 
men kill too many. Let them go. This is 
our country.” It seemed to me | could 
see the black eyes of the Sioux boring 
straight through every one of us, glitter- 
ing, not in the least afraid. 

“‘Go back to the North and West, where 
you belong,” said Auberry. “You have 
no business here on the wagon trails.” 

“The Sioux hunt where they please,” 
was the grim answer. “But you see we 
have our women and children with us, 
the same as you have’’—-and he pointed 
toward our camp, doubtless knowing the 
personnel of our party as well as we did 
ourselves. 
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Drawing by George Wright 


‘‘Are you game—can you do this, Miss 
Meriwether ?”’ I heard Orme ask. 
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“Where are you going?” asked our in- 
terpreter. 

The Sioux waved his arm vaguely. 
“Heap hunt,” he said. “Where you go?” 
he asked in return, using broken English. 

Auberry was also a dipiomat, and 
answered that we were going a half sleep 
to the west to meet a big war party com- 
ing down the Platte, the white men from 
l_Laramie. 

The Indian looked grave at this. “Is 
that so?” he asked calmly. “I had not 
any word from my young men of a war 
party coming down the river. Many 
white tepees on wheels going up the river; 
no soldiers coming down this way.” 

“We are going on up to meet our men,” 
said Auberry sternly. “The Sioux have 
killed some of our people below here. We 
shall meet our men and come and wipe the 
Sioux off the land if they come here into 
the valley where our road runs west.” 

“That is good,” said the Sioux. “As 
for us, we hunt where we please. White 
men go.” 

Auberry now turned and informed us of 
the nature of this talk. “I don’t think 
they mean trouble, Lieutenant,” he said, 
“and I think the best thing we can do is to 
let them alone and go on up the valley. 
We're too strong for them, and _ their 
medicine don’t seem to be for war right 
now.” 

Belknap nodded, and Auberry turned 
again to the four Sioux, who stood, tall 
and motionless, looking at us with fixed, 
glittering eyes. I shall remember the 
actors in that little scene so long as I live. 

“We have spoken,” said Auberry. 
“That is all we have to say.” 

There is no such word as good-bye in the 
Indian tongue, so now both parties turned 
and went back to their companions. 
Belknap, Auberry and I| had nearly reached 
our waiting troopers, when we missed 
Orme, and turned back to see where he was. 
He was standing close to the four chiefs, 
who had by this time reached their horses. 
Orme was leading by the bridle his own 
horse, which was slightly lame from a 
strain received in the hunt. 

“Some buck ’Il slip an arrer into him, if 
he don’t look out,” said Auberry. ‘“‘He’s 
got no business out there.” 

We saw Orme making some sort of ges- 
tures, pointing to his horse and the others. 


“Wonder if he wants to trade horses,” 
mused Auberry, chuckling. Then in the 
same breath he called out “Look out! By 
God, look!” 

We all saw it. Orme’s arm shot out 
straight, tipped by a blue puff of smoke, 
and we heard the crack of the dragoon 
pistol. One of the Sioux, the chief who 
by this time had mounted his horse, threw 
his hand against his chest and leaned 
slightly back, then straightened up slightly 
as he sat. As he fell, or before he fell, 
Orme pushed his body clear from the 
saddle and with a leap was in the dead 
man’s place and riding swiftly toward us, 
leading his own horse by the rein. It 
seemed that it was the Sioux who had kept 
faith after all. Orme rode up laughing and 
unconcerned. “The beggar wouldn’t trade 
with me at all,” he said. ‘By Jove, I be- 
lieve he’d have got me if he’d had any 
sort of tools for it.” 

“You broke treaty,” ejaculated Belknap; 
“‘you broke the council——” 

“Did that man make the first break at 
your” Auberry blazed at him. “You 
murdered him. Do you forget we've 
women with us?” 

Orme only laughed. He could kill a 
man as lightly as a rabbit, and think no 
more about it. But none of us ratified his 
act by any smile. 

“{t’s fight now,” said Auberry. “Back 
to the wagons and get your men ready, 
Leftenant. As soon as the Sioux get shut 
of their women, they'll come on, and come 
a-boilin’, too. You damned fool!” he said 
to Orme. ‘You murdered that man!” 

“What’s that, my good fellow,” said 
Orme sharply. ‘Now, I advise you to 
keep a civil tongue in your head, or I'll 
teach you some manners.” ‘ 

In answer old Auberry spurred alongside 
him, his rifle at a ready. ‘‘By God, man! 
if you want to teach me any manners, begin 
it now. You make your break.” 

Belknap spurred in between them. 
“Here, you men,” he cried, with swift 
sternness. “Into your places. I’m in 
command here. I'll shoot the first man 
who raises a hand. Mr. Orme, take your 
place at the wagons. Auberry, you keep 
with me. We'll have fighting enough 
without anything of this.”’ 

“He murdered that Sioux, Leftenant,” 
reiterated Auberry. 
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The Way 


“Damn it, sir, | know-he did, but this 
is no time to argue about that. Look 
there!” 

A long, ragged, parti-colored line, the 
squaws and children of the party, was 
whipping up the sides of the rough bluffs 
on the left of the valley. We heard 
wailing, the barking of dogs, the crying 
of children. The men, remaining behind, 
were riding back and forth, whooping and 
holding aloft their weapons. We heard 
the note of a dull war drum beating, the 
clacking of their rattles, the shrill notes of 
their war whistles. 

“They'll fight,” said Auberry. 
at ’em.” 

“Here they come,” said Belknap quietly. 


“Look 


CHAPTER XVI 


SIOUX 


The record of this part of my life comes 
to me sometimes as a series of vivid pic- 
tures. I can see this picture now—the 
wide gray of the flat valley edged with 
green at the coulee mouths; the sandy 
puffs where the wind worked at the foot of 
the banks; the dotted islands out in the 
shimmering, shallow river. | can see again, 
under the clear, sweet, quiet sky, the pic- 
ture of those painted men—their waving 
lances, their swaying bodies as_ they 
reached for the quivers across their shoul- 
ders. I can see the loose ropes trailing at 
the horses’ noses, and see the light leaning 
forward of the red and yellow and ghastly 
white-striped and black-stained bodies, 
and the barred black of the war paint. 

“Tell us when to fire, Auberry,” | heard 
Belknap say, for he had practically given 
over the situation to the old plainsman’s 
handling. At last I heard the voice of 
Auberry, changed from that of an old man 
into the quick, clean accents of youth, 
sounding hard and clear. “Ready now! 
Each fellow pick his own man, and kill 
him, d’ye hear, kill him!” 

We had no farther tactics. Our fire 
began to patter and crackle. Our troopers 
were armed with the incredibly worthless 
old Spencer carbines, and | doubt if these 
did much execution; but there were some 
good Hawken rifles and old big-bored 
Yagers, a few of the new Sharps’ rifles, 
heavy and powerful, and buffalo guns of 
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one sort or another with us, among the 
plainsmen and teamsters, and when these 
spoke there came breaks in the rippling 
horse line that sought to circle us. The 
Sioux dropped behind their horses’ bodies, 
firing as they rode. Most of our work was 
done as they topped the rough ground 
close on our left, and we saw here a dozen 
bodies lying limp and flat and ragged, 
though presently others came and dragged 
them away. 

The bow and arrow is no match for the 
rifle behind barricades, but when the 
Sioux got behind us they saw that our 
barricade was open in the rear, and at this 
they whooped and rode in closer. At a 
hundred yards their arrows came close to 
the mark, and time and again they spiked 
our mules and horses with these hissing 
shafts that quivered where they struck. 
They came near breaking our front in this 
way, for our men fell into confusion, the 
horses and mules plunging and trying to 
break away. There were now men leaning 
on their elbows, blood dripping from their 
mouths. There were cries, far away, in- 
consequent to us still standing. The whir 
of many arrows came, and we could hear 
them chuck into the woodwork of the 
wagons, into the leather of saddle and 
harness, and now and again into something 
that gave out a softer, different sound. 

I was crowding a ball down my rifle with 
a hickory rod when | felt a shove at my 
arm and heard a voice at my ear. “Git 
out of the way, man! How can I see to 
shoot if you bob your head acrost my 
sights all the time?” 

There stood old Mandy McGovern, her 
long brown rifle half raised, her finger lying 
sophisticatedly along the trigger guard, 
that she might not prematurely touch the 
hair trigger. She was as cool as any man 
in the line, and as deadly. As I finished 
reloading, | saw her hard, gray face drop 
as she crooked her elbow and settled to the 
sights—saw her swing as though she were 
following a running deer, and then at the 
crack of her piece | saw a Sioux drop out 
of his high-peaked saddle. Mandy turned 
to the rear. 

“Git in here, git in here, son!’ I heard 
her cry. ‘‘Good shootin’ here!” And to 
my wonder now I saw the long, lean figure 
of Andrew Jackson McGovern come for- 
ward, a carbine clutched in his hand, while 
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from his mouth came some sort of eerie 
screech of incipient courage, which seemed 
to give wondrous comfort to his fierce dam. 
At about this moment one of the Sioux, 
mortally wounded by our fire, turned his 
horse and rode straight toward us, hard as 
he could go. He knew that he must die 
and this was his way—ah, those redmen 
knew how to die. He got within forty 
yards, reeling and swaying, but still trying 
to fit an arrow to the string, and as none 
of us would fire on him now, seeing that he 
was dead, for a moment it looked as though 
he would ride directly into us, and perhaps 
do some harm. Then I heard the boom of 
the boy’s carbine, and almost at the in- 
stant, whether by accident or not I could 
not tell, | saw the redman drop out of the 
forks of his saddle and roll on the ground 
with arms spread out. 

Perhaps never was metamorphosis more 
complete than that which now took place. 
Shaking off detaining hands, Andrew Jack- 
son sprang from our line, ran up to the 
fallen foe, and in a frenzy of rage began to 
belabor and kick his body, winding up by 
catching him by the hair and actually 
dragging him some paces toward our firing 
line! At this an expression of beatitude 
spread over the countenance of Mandy 
McGovern. She called out as though he 
were a young dog at his first fight. 

“Whoopee! Git to him, boy, git to him! 
Take him, boy! Whoopee!” 

We got Andrew Jackson back into the 
ranks. His mother stepped to him and 
took him by the hand, as though for the 
first time she recognized him as a man. 

“Now, son, that’s somethin’ like !’’ She 
turned tome. ‘‘Some says it’s in the paw,” 
she remarked. “I reckon it’s some in the 
maw, and a leetle in the trainin’.” 

I looked about me now at the interior 
of our barricade. I saw Ellen Meriwether 
on her knees, lifting the shoulders of a 
wounded man who lay back, his hair 
dropping from his forehead, now gone 
bluish gray. She pulled him to the shelter 
of a wagon, where she had drawn four 
others of the wounded. | saw tears falling 
from her eyes—saw the same pity on her 
face which | had noted once before when 
a wounded creature lay in her hands. I 
had been proud of Mandy McGovern. | 
was proud of Ellen Meriwether now. They 


were two generations of our women, the 
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women of America, whom may God ever 
have in his keeping. 

I say I had turned my head, but almost 
as I did so I felt a sudden jar, as though 
some one had taken a board and struck me 
over the head with all his might. Then, as 
I slowly became aware, my head was ut- 
terly and entirely detached from my body, 
and went sailing off slowly in front of me. 
I could see it going distinctly, and yet, 
strangely enough, I could also see a sudden 
change come on the face of the girl who 
was stooping before me, and who at the 
moment raised her eyes. 

“It is singular,” thought I, “but my 
head, thus detached, is going to pass di- 
rectly above her, right there.” Then | 
ceased to take interest in anything, and 
sank back into the arms of that from 
which we come, taking hold of the hand of 
Mystery very calmly. 


CHAPTER XVII 


A RISK IN SURGERY 


I awoke, I knew not how much later, 
into a world which at first had a certain 
languid luxury about it. Then I felt a 
sharp wrenching and a great pain in my 
neck, to which it seemed my departed 
head had, after all, returned. Stimulated 
by this pain, | turned and looked up into 
the face of Auberry. He stood frowning, 
holding in his hand a feathered arrow Shaft 
of willow, grooved along its sides to let the 
blood run free, sinew-wrapped to hold its 
feathers tight—a typical arrow of the 
buffalo tribes. But, as I joined Auberry’s 
gaze, | saw the arrow was headless. Dully 
I argued that, therefore, this head must be 
somewhere in my neck. I also saw that 
the sun was bright. I realized that there 
must have been a fight of some sort, but 
did not trouble to know whence the arrow 
had come. My mind could grasp nothing 
more than simple things. 

Thus | felt that my head was not un- 
comfortable, after all. 1 looked again, and 
saw that it. rested on Ellen Meriwether’s 
knees. She sat on the sand, gently strok- 
ing my head, pushing back the hair. She 
had turned my head so that the wound 
would not be pressed. It seemed to me 
that her voice sounded very far away. 

“We are thinking,” said she to me. .I 
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nodded as best I could. “Has anything 
happened?” I asked. 

“They have gone,” said she. “We 
whipped them. It was one of the last of 
them that shot you. Ah, you were noble, 
noble, splendid men. I am proud of you 
all.” 

I heard some one else say behind me: 

“But we have nothing in the world— 
not even opium.” 

“True,” said another voice, which | 
recognized as that of Orme, “but that’s 
his one chance.” 

“What do you know about surgery?” 
asked the first voice, which | knew was 
Belknap’s. 

“More than most doctors,’ was the 
answer, with a laugh. Their voices grew 
less distinguishable, but presently | heard 
Orme say: ‘Yes, I’m game to do it, if the 
man says so.” Then he came and stooped 
down beside me. 

“Mr. Cowles,” said he, “‘you’re a bit 
badly off. That arrow head ought to 
come out, but the risk of going after it is 
very great. I am willing to do what you 
say. If you decide that you would like me 
to operate for it, I will do what you say. 
It’s only right for me to tell you that it lies 
very close to the carotid artery, and that 
it will be an extraordinarily nice operation 
to get it out without—well, you know——.”’ 

I looked up into his face, that strange 
face which | was now beginning so well to 
know—the face of my enemy. | knew 
then that it was the face of a murderer, a 
man who would have no compunction at 
taking a human life. My mind was 
strangely lucid. 

I saw, as clearly as though he had told 
me, that this man was as deeply in love 
with Ellen Meriwether as | myself; that 
he would win her if he could; that his 
chance was good as mine, even if we were 
both at our best. I knew there was noth- 
ing at which he would hesitate unless some 
strange freak in his nature might influence 
him—such freaks as come to the lightning, 
to the wild beast slaying, changes for no 
reason ever known. Remorse, mercy, pity, 
I knew did not exist for him. But witha 
flash it came to my mind that this was all 
the better, if he must now serve as my 
surgeon: 

He looked into my eye, and I| returned 
his gaze, scorning to ask him not to take 
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advantage of me, now that I was fallen. 
His own eye changed. It cynically in- 
quired of me, as though actually he spoke: 
“Are you then game to the core? Shall I 
admire your courage, and give you another 
chance, or shall I kill you now? Say yes 
boldly, and I will do my best. Say it half- 
heartedly, and you shall die! In any case 
—so spoke his eye to mine—this girl shall 
be mine, whether you live or die.” 

I say that I saw, felt, read all this in his 
mind. I looked into his face, and said 
thickly: 

“Orme, you cannot kill me. | am not 
going to die. Soon, then.” 

Suddenly his expression changed. He 
seemed interested, absorbed. A sort of 
sigh broke from his lips, as though he felt 
content. I do not think it was wholly 
because he found his foe a worthy one. | 
do not think he considered me either as his 
foe or his friend or his patient. He was 
simply about to do something which would 
test his own nerve, his own resources; 
something which, if successful, would allow 
him to approve his own belief in himself. 
What he was about to do was a form of 
sport for him. I knew he would not turn 
his hand to save my life, but also | knew 
that he would not cost it if that could be 
avoided, for that would mean disappoint- 
ment to himself. What he did he did well. 
In my own soul I said that I would pay 
him if he brought me through—pay him 
in some way. The Cowles family always 
paid its debts. 

Presently I heard them on the sand 
again, and I saw Orme come again and 
bend over me. All the instruments they 
could find had been a razor and a keen 
penknife, and all they could secure to 
stanch the blood was some water, nearly 
boiling. For forceps Orme had a pair of 
bullet molds, and these he sterilized as 
best he could by dipping them into the 
water. 

“Cowles,” he said, in a matter of fact 
voice, “I’m going after it. But now I tell 
you one thing frankly, it’s life or death, and 
if you move your head it may mean death 
atonce. That iron’s laying against the big 
carotid artery, and if it hasn’t broken the 
artery wall there’s a ghost of a chance we 
can get it out safely, in which case you 
would probably pull through. I’ve got to 
open the neck and reach in. I'll do it fast 
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as I can. Now I’m not going to think of 
you, and, gad—if you can help it—please 
don’t think of me.” 

The girl had not spoken. 
my head in her lap. 

“Are you game—can you do this, Miss 
Meriwether?” | heard Orme ask. She 
made no answer that | could hear, but 
must have nodded. | felt her hands press 
my head more tightly. I turned my face 
down and kissed her hand. “I will not 
move,” I said. 

I saw a slender, naked wrist pass to my 
face and gently turn me into the position 
desired, with my face down and a little at 
one side, resting in her lap above her 
knees. Her skirt was already wet with the 
blood of the wound, and where my head 
lay it was damp with blood. Belknap took 
my hands and pulled them above my head, 
squatting beyond me. Between Orme’s 
legs as he stooped I could see the dead 
body of a mule, | remember, and back of 
that the blue sky and the sand dunes. Un- 
known to her, I kissed the hem of her 
garment, and then I said a short appeal 
to the Mystery. 

I felt the entrance of the knife or razor 
blade, felt keenly the pain when the edge 
lifted and stretched the skin tight before 
the tough hide of my neck parted smoothly 
in a long iine. Then I felt something 
warm flow and settle under my cheek as | 
lay, and I felt a low shiver, whether of my 
body or that of the girl who held me I 
could not tell, but her hands were steady. 
| felt about me an infinite kindness and 
carefulness and pity—oh, then | learned 
that life, after all, is not wholly war—that 
there is such a thing as fellow suffering and 
loving kindness and a wish to aid others to 
survive in this hard fight of living. I knew 
that very well. But I did not gain it from 
the touch of my surgeon’s hands. 

The immediate pain of this cutting 
which laid open my neck for some inches 
along the side muscles was less after the 
point of the blade came through and 
ceased to push forward. Deeper down | 
did not feel the blade so much, until finally 
a gentle searching movement produced a 
jar strangely large, something which grated 
and nearly sent all the world black again. 
I knew that the knife was on the base of 
the arrow head; then I could feel it move 
softly and gently along the side of the 
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arrow head—I could almost see it creep 
along in this delicate part of the work. 
Then all at once | felt one hand removed 
from my neck. Orme, half rising from his 
stooping posture, but with the fingers of 
his left hand still at the wound, said: 
“Belknap, let go one of his hands. Just 
put your hand on this knife blade and feel 
that artery throb. /sn’t it curious?” 

I heard some muttered answer, but the 
grasp at my wrists did not relax. ‘Oh, 
it’s all right now,” calmly went on Orme, 
again stooping. “I thought you might be 
interested. It’s all over now but pulling 
out the head.” 

I felt again a shiver run through the 
limbs of the girl. Perhaps she turned 
away her head; I do not know. Relief 
came, then a dizziness, and much pain. A 
hand patted me twice on the back of the 
neck, 

“All right, my man,” said Orme. “All 
over, and jolly well done, too, if I do say it 
myself.” 

Belknap put his arm about me and 
helped me to sit up. I saw Orme holding 
out the stained arrow head, long and thin, 
in his fingers. 

“Would you like it?” he said. 

“Yes,” said I, grinning. And I confess I 
have it now somewhere about my house. 
I doubt if few similar souvenirs exist to 
remind any one of a scene exactly similar. 

“I say, you men,” remarked Mandy 
McGovern, coming up with a cob-stoppered 
flask in her hand, half filled with the pale, 
yellow-white fluid. ‘“‘Ain’t it about time 
for some of that anerthestic I heerd you all 
talking about a while ago?” 

“| shouldn’t wonder,” said Orme. “The 
stitching hurts about as much.as anything. 
Auberry, can’t you find me a bit of sinew 
somewhere, and perhaps a needle of some 
sort?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


A vast dizziness and a throbbing of the 
head remained after they were quite done 
with me, but something of this left me 
when finally | sat leaning back against the 
wagon body and looked about me. There 
were straight, motionless figures lying 
under the blankets in the shade, and under 
other blankets were men who writhed and 











moaned. More graves would line the 
great pathway into the West. 

Again Ellen Meriwether came and sat 
by me. She had now removed the gray 
traveling gown, for reasons which | could 
guess, and her costume might have been 
taken from a coilector’s chest rather than 
a woman’s wardrobe. Slowly we all 
seemed to be blending with our surround- 
ings, becoming savage as these other 
savages. She might almost have been 
a savage woman. Her skirt was short, 
made of white tanned antelope leather. 
Above it fell the ragged edges of a native 
tunic or shirt of yellow buck, ornamented 
with elk teeth, embroidered in stained 
quills. Her feet still wore a white woman’s 
shoes, and perhaps she retained the hose, 
although the short skirt was enforced by 
native leggins, beaded and becylindered in 
metals so that she tinkled as she walked. 
Her hair, now becoming yellower and more 
sunburned at the ends, was piled under 
her felt hat. The brown of her cheeks, 
already strongly sunburned, showed in 
strange contrast to the snowy white of her 
neck, now first exposed by the low-necked 
aperture of the Indian tunic. Her gloves, 
still fairly fresh, she wore tucked through 
her belt, army fashion. I could see the 
red heart still, embroidered on the cuff. 

“How are you coming on?” she said. 
“You sit up nicely i 

“Yes, I can stand, or walk, or ride,” I 
added. 

Her wide brown eyes were turned full on 
me. In the sunlight | could see the dark 
specks in their depths. I could see every 
shade of tan on her face. 

“You are not to be foolish,” she said. 

“You stand all this nobly,” | said 
presently. 

“Ah, you men—I love you, you men!” 
She said it suddenly and with sincerity. 
“T love you all, you men—you are so 
strong, so full of the desire to live, to win— 
it is wonderful, wonderful. Just look at 
our poor boys there—some of them dying, 
but they won’t whimper. It is wonderful, 
wonderful!” 

“Tt is the Plains,” I said. 
how little a thing is life.” 

“Yet it is sweet,” she said. 

“Very sweet,” I answered. “I could 
not go. I have so much life yet to live.” 
I looked at her openly now. 
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“Does the wound hurt you?” she asked. 
“Are you in pain?” 

“Yes, Ellen Meriwether,” I said. “I 
am in pain. | am in very great pain.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “I am sorry! What 
can we do? What do you wish? But 
perhaps it will not be so bad after a 
while—you will be over it soon.” 

“No, Ellen Meriwether,” I said. ‘“‘It 
will not be over soon. It will not go away 
at all.” 

We lay in our hot camp on the sandy 
valley for some days, and buried two more 
of our men, and gloom sat on us all. The 
sun blistered us, the night froze us. Still 
not a sign of white-topped wagon from the 
East, nor any dust cloud of any troopers 
from the West served to break the mo- 
notony of the shimmering waste. 

At last we gathered our crippled party 
together and broke camp, our wounded 
men in the wagons, and so slowly passed 
westward, up the trail. We supposed, 
what later proved to be true, that the 
Sioux had raided in the valley on both 
sides of us, and that the scattered portions 
of the army had all they could do, while 
all the freight trains were held back until 
the road was clear. 

I wearied of the monotony of wagon 
travel, and weak as | was, finally called 
for my horse and rode on slowly with the 
walking teams. I had gone some dis- 
tance when | heard hoofs on the sand 
behind me. 

‘Guess who it is,” called a voice. “‘Don’t 
turn your head.” 

“| can’t,” I answered, ‘“‘but | know who 
it is.” 

She rode up alongside, where I could see 
her, and again | felt my blood leap at the 
sight of her. Fair enough she was to look 
upon. She was thinner now with this 
prairie life, browner, and the ends of her 
hair were still yellowing, like that of out- 
doors men. She still was booted and 
gloved after the fashion of civilization, and 
still elsewise garbed in the aboriginal cos- 
tume, which she honored graciously. 

“You ought not to ride,’ she 
“You are pale.” 

“You are beautiful,” said I, “and I ride 
because you are beautiful.”’ 

I saw a sidelong glance. “I do not 
understand you,” she said finally. 

“| could not sit back there in the wagons 
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and think,” said I, “I knew that you 
would be riding before long, and | guessed 
I might meet you and talk with you.” 

She bit her lip and half pulled up her 
horse as though to fall back. “That will 
depend,” was her comment. But we rode 
on, knee to knee. 

Her voice awoke me from my brooding. 
“I wish, Mr. Cowles,” said she, ‘‘that if 
you are strong enough and can do so with- 
out discomfort, you would come and ride 
with me each day when | ride.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“‘Because,”’ she answered. 

“You ought to tell me,” I said quietly, 

“Officer and gentleman!” she said 
smiling slowly, although the light in her 
eye now was not quite so mischievous as 
that I saw the night when first | met her. 
“Suppose I said | doubted Mr. Gordon 
Orme?” 

I looked on straight up the valley and 
pondered. Then | put out a hand and 
touched the fringe of her sleeve. 

“T am going to try to be a gentleman,” 
said I. ‘But I wish some fate would tell 
me why it is a gentleman can be made 
from nothing but a man.” 

After that Ellen Meriwether and | rode 
together every day. 


CHAPTER XIX 
“‘1ET THE BEST MAN WIN” 


I need not speak of the long days of our 
slow travel up the Platte, but may state 
only that finally we came to the point 
where that shallow stream stretches out 
two.arms, Gne running to the mountains 
far to the south, the other still stretching 
westward for a time, and pointing the way 
to the Pacific. Before us now lay two 
alternatives. We could go on up the 
Platte to Laramie, or we could cross here 
and take what was then known as the old 
Ash Hollow Trail on the north side of the 
river. Auberry thought this latter would 
give better feed and water, and perhaps be 
safer as to the Sioux, whom he rightly 
judged to be raiding all this portion of the 
valley. 

The Platte here was a wide, treacherous 
stream, its sandy bottom continuously 
shifting. At night the melted floods from 
the mountains came down and rendered it 
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deeper than during the day, when for the 
most part it averaged scarcely more than 
knee deep. Yet here and there at any 
time, undiscoverable to the eye, were 
watery pitfalls where the sand was washed 
out, and in places there was shifting quick- 
sand, dangerous for man or animal. 

“We'll have to boat across,” said Au- 
berry finally. ‘We couldn’t get the 
wagons over loaded.”’ Wherefore we pres- 
ently resorted to the old Plains makeshift 
of calking the wagon bodies and turning 
them into boats. By noon of the following 
day our rude boats were ready and our 
work began. It required two days and a 
half to transport our train. Our mounted 
people happily got across with no mis- 
hap, Mandy McGovern and | taking Ellen 
Meriwether between us, with young Bel- 
knap leading the way over the wide ford- 
ing. By that time the men already over 
had established camp and begun their 
wastrel fires of prairie fuel. 

Later in the evening, Mandy McGovern 
having left me, perhaps for the purpose of 
assisting her protegée in the somewhat 
difficult art of drying buckskin clothing, 
I was alone on the river bank, idly watch- 
ing the half-naked men out on the bars 
struggling with their teams and box boats. 
Orme had crossed some time earlier, and 
presently he joined me at the edge of our 
disordered camp. F 

“How is the patient getting along?’’ he 
inquired. 

I replied, somewhat surlily I fear, that 
thenceforth | intended to ride horseback 
and to push on west as though nothing had 
happened. 

“I am sorry to hear that,” said he. “I 
was in hopes that you would be disposed 
to turn back down the river, if Belknap 
would spare you an escort east.” He 
smiled in his own way, looking at me 
fixedly. 

I looked at him fixedly in return. “I 
don’t in the least understand why | should 
be going east, when my business lies in 
precisely the opposite direction,” I re- 
marked coolly. 

“Very well, then I will make myself 
plain,” he went on, seating himself beside 
me. “Granted that you will get well di- 
rectly—which is very likely, for the equal 
of this Plains air for surgery does not exist 
in the world—I may perhaps point out to 
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you that at least your injury might serve 
as an explanation—as an excuse—you 
might put it that way—for your return. 
] thought perhaps that your duty lay there 
as well.” 

“You become somewhat interested in 
my affairs, Mr. Orme?” 

“Very much so, if you force me to 
say it.” 

“| think they need trouble you no 
farther.” 

“T thought that possibly you might be 
sensible of a certain obligation to me,” he 
began. 

“T am deeply sensible of it. Are you 
pleased to tell me what will settle this 
debt between us?” 

He turned squarely toward me and 
looked me keenly in the eye. “I have 
told you. Turn about and go home. 
There is every reason for it.” 

“I do not pay my debts in that way, 
Mr. Orme. I do not understand you.”’ 

“But I understand your position per- 
fectly.” 

“Meaning?” 

“That your affections are engaged with 
a highly respectable young lady back 
at your home in Virginia. Wait ” he 
raised his hand as | turned toward him. 
“Meaning also,” he went on, “that your 
affections are apparently somewhat en- 
gaged with an equally respectable young 
lady who is not back home in Virginia. 
Therefore——” 

He caught my wrist in a grip of steel. 
I saw then that I was still weak. 

“Wait,” he said, smiling coldly. “Wait 
till you are stronger. Let us talk this 
matter over in some sensible way. I have 
only suggested to you that could you agree 
with me in my point of view our obligation 
as it stands would be quite settled.” 

“Orme,” said I, “your love is a disgrace 
to any woman.” 

“Usually,” he admitted calmly, “but 

not in this case. I propose to marry Miss 
Meriwether, and | tell you frankly, I do 
not propose to have anything stand in my 
way.” 
“Then, by God, sir,” | cried, “take her, 
if you can. Why barter and dicker over a 
woman with another man? The field is 
open.” 

“Oh, certainly, but one needs all his 
chances even in an open field. I thought 
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that I would place it all before you, know- 
ing your situation back in Virginia, and 
ask you——”’ 

“Orme,” said I, ““why did you not kill 
me the other day when you could? Your 
tracks would then have been covered.” 

“| preferred it the other way,’ he re- 
marked. 

“| was never very subtle,” I said to him, 
simply. 

“No, on the contrary, you are rather 
dull. 1 dared not kill you—it would have 
been a mistake in the game. I would have 
lost her sympathy. Since | did not, and 
since, therefore, you owe me something for 
that, what do you say about it all yourself, 
my friend?” 

I thought for a long time, my head be- 
tween my hands, before | answered him. 
“That I shall pay you some day, Orme. 
But that I pay no debts in any such way 
as you suggest.” 

“Then it is to be war?” he asked quietly. 
I shrugged my shoulders. “You heard 
me.” 

“Very well,” he replied calmly, after a 
while. “But listen. If I do not have my 
pay in the way | ask, | shall some day 
collect it in my own fashion.” 

“As you say. We Cowles men borrow 
no fears very far in advance.” 

Orme rose and stood beside me, his 
slender and elegant figure resembling less 
that of a man than of some fierce creature, 
animated by some uncanny spirit, whose 
motives. did not parallel those of human 
beings. ‘Then, Mr. Cowles, you do not 
care to return to the girl in Virginia?” 

I smiled at him. 

His long white teeth showed as he 
answered. ‘Very well,” he said. “It is 
the game. Let the best man win. Shall 
it then be war between us?” 

*‘Let the best man win,” I answered. 
“It is war.” 


CHAPTER XX 


“ FORSAKING ALL OTHERS” 


When finally our entire party had been 
gotten across the Platte, it was for a time 
somewhat disorganized, and even after we 
had resumed our westward journey on the 
following day, the routine of travel was 
broken. Our line of march was scattered 
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out more than a mile across the low, hilly 
country into which we presently came. 
For my own part | pushed on somewhat in 
advance of the column. I wished to be 
alone, and yet | wished not to be alone. 

It was early in the afternoon when | 
heard her horse’s feet coming up behind 
me as I rode. She passed me at a gallop, 
laughing back as though in challenge, and 
so we raced on for a time, until we quite 
left out of sight behind us the remainder 
of our party. Ellen Meriwether was an 
Army girl, and a Virginia girl, so that it 
goes without saying that she rode well— 
of course in the cavalry saddle and with 
the cross seat. 

I noticed that she had now discarded her 
shoes, and wore the aboriginal costume 
almost in full, moccasins and all. Her 


gloves and hat alone remained to distin- . 


guish her as civilized. Even the long, 
heavy hoops which fashionable women at 
that time wore in their ears, and which 
heretofore | had never known her to em- 
ploy, she now disported. Brown as her 
face was now becoming, one might, at a 
little distance, easily have suspected her 
to be rather daughter of the Plains than 
belle of civilization. I made some com- 
ment on this. She responded by sitting 
the more erect in her saddle and drawing 
a long, deep breath. 

“| think I shall throw away my gloves,” 
she said, “‘and hunt me up some brass 
bracelets. I grow more savage every day. 
Isn’t it glorious to be absolutely wild and 
free—isn’t it glorious!” 

It so seemed to me, and I so advised her. 
“The pity is that I must hurry on to 
Laramie,” | added. 

“Why must you hurry so?” 

“| have already told you how necessary 
it was for me to see your father, Colonel 
Meriwether.” 

“Yes, | remember, about the coal lands 
business. But tell me, why did not your 
father himself come out?” 

I did not answer her for a time. 
father is dead,” I replied finally. 

I saw her face flush in quick trouble and 
embarrassment. “‘Why did you not tell 
me? I amsosorry. I beg your pardon— 
I did not know.” 

“No,” | answered quietly, “we Quakers 
never intrude our own griefs. I should, 
perhaps, have told you. We shall be at 
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Laramie now very soon. 


After my errand 
—which my father with his last breath 
told me to perform—I shall go back to 
Virginia.” 

“And that will be your home?” 


“Yes,” I said bitterly. “I shall settle 
down. I shall be utterly cheerless. | 
have grown very old in the last few weeks. 
But you—you will never come back to 
quiet old Virginia, where plodding farmers 
go on as their fathers did a hundred years 
ago. 

She made no immediate answer, and 
wien she did, apparently mused on other 
things. “The Plains,” she said, ‘‘is it not 
all wild and free? For all one could tell, 
there might be lions, and tigers, and camels, 
and gazelles out there.” She pointed 
vaguely toward the wide horizon. “It 
is the desert,” she said. ‘There is no 
law.” 

We rode on for a time, still silent. 1 
began to hum to myself the words of the 
old song, then commonly heard: 


“O come with me, and be my love, 
For thee the jungle’s depths I’ll rove. 
I’ll chase the antelope over the plain, 
And the tiger’s cub I’ll bind with a chain, 
And the wild gazelle with the silvery feet 
I’ll give to thee for a playmate sweet.” 


She looked aside. 
eye was. 

“Poets,” said I, “can very well_ sing 
about such things; perhaps they could not 
practice all they sing. They always “i 

“Hush!” she whispered suddenly, draw- 
ing her horse gently down to a walk, and 
finally to a pause. ‘Look over there.” 

I followed the direction of her eyes and 
saw, peering curiously down at us from 
beyond the top of a little ridge something 
like a hundred yards away, the head, 
horns, and neck of a prong-horn buck, 
standing facing us, and seeming not much 
thicker than a knife blade. Her keen eyes 
had caught this first, my own, I fancy, 
being busy elsewhere. 

At once I slipped out of my saddle and 
freed the long, heavy rifle from its sling. 
' heard her voice, hard now with eagerness. 
I caught a glance at her face. She was no 
longer the girl weeping over spilt blood, 
but a savage woman, seeking to slay! | 
caught my breath as | looked at her. 
Civilization had fallen from her as but a 
mantle. 


I saw how bright her 
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“Quick!” she whispered. “He'll run.” 

Eager as she, but deliberately, | raised 
the long barrel to line and touched the set 
trigger. I heard the thud of the ball 
against the antelope’s shoulder, and had 
no doubt that we should pick it up dead. 
It disappeared, apparently end over end, 
at the moment of the shot. 

Springing into the saddle, I raced with 
my companion to the top of the ridge. 
But lo! there was the antelope, two hun- 
dred yards away, and going as fast on 
three legs as our horses were on four. 

“Ride!” she called. “Hurry!” and she 
spurred off at breakneck speed in pur- 
suit. 

The prong-horn, carrying lead as only 
the prong-horn can, kept ahead of us, ridge 
after ridge, farther and farther away, mile 
after mile, until our horses began to blow 
heavily, and our own faces were covered 
with perspiration. Still we raced on, neck 
and neck, she riding with hands low and 
weight slightly forward, workmanlike as a 
jockey. Now and again I heard her call 
out in eagerness. 

We should perhaps have continued this 
chase until one or the other of the horses 
dropped, but now her horse picked up a 
pebble and went lame. She pulled up and 
told me to ride on alone. After a pause I 
slowly approached the top of the next 
ridge, and there, as | more than half sus- 
pected, I saw the antelope lying down, its 
head turned back. Eager to finish the 
chase, I sprang down, carelessly neglecting 
to pull my bridle rein over the horse’s head. 
Dropping flat, | rested on my elbow and 
fired carefully once more. This time the 
animal rolled over quite dead. I rose, 
throwing up my hat with a shout of victory, 
and | heard shrilling to me across the 
distance, her cry of exultation, keen as 
that of some savage applauding her red 
hunter. 

Alas for our joy of victory! Our success 
was our undoing. The very motion of my 
throwing up my hat, boyish as it was, gave 
fright to my horse, already startled by the 
shot. He flung up his head high, snorted, 
and was off, fast as he could go. I pur- 
sued him on foot, but he would none of 
that, and was all for keeping away from 
me at a safe distance. This the girl saw, 
and she rode up now, springing down and 
offering me her horse. 
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“Stay here,” I called to her, as I got up. 
“T’ll be back directly,” and then with such 
speed as | could spur out of my new mount, 
I started again after the fugitive. 

It was useless. Her horse, already lame 
and weary, and further handicapped by 
my weight, could not close with the free 
animal, and without a rope to aid me in 
the capture it would have been almost 
impossible to have secured him, even had 
I been able to come alongside. I headed 
him time and again, and turned him, but it 
was to no purpose. At last I suddenly 
realized that I had no idea how far | had 
gone or in what direction. 

I feared I had lost the girl, and never was 
more welcome sight than when I| saw her 
at a distant ridge, waving her hat. I gave 
up the chase and returned to her. In her 
fatigue she had sunk to the ground, pant- 
ing. She had run far away from the spot 
where I had left her. 

“| was afraid,’ she gasped. “I fol- 
lowed. Can’t you catch him?” 

“No,” said I, “he’s gone. He probably 
will go back to the trail.” 

I looked at her in anxiety. I had read 
all my life of being afoot on the Plains. 
Here was the reality. 

“But you are hurt,” she cried. “Look, 
your wound is bleeding.” 

I had not known it, but my neck was 
wet with blood. 

“Get up and ride,’ she said. “We 
must be going.” But I held the stirrup 
for her instead, smiling. 

“| shall first lie down here and die,” I 
said grimly. ‘Mount!’ And so I put 
her up, and walked alongside. 

“Shall we go back to camp?” she asked 
in perturbation, forgetting that there was 
no camp, that by this time the wagons 
would be far on to the west. For reasons 
of my own I thought it better to go 
back to the dead antelope, and so told 
her. 

“It is over there,” she said, pointing in 
the direction from which she thought she 
had come. | differed with her, remember- 
ing I had ridden with the sun in my face 
when following it, and remembering the 
shape of the hilltop near by. Finally my 
guess proved correct, and we found the 
dead animal, nearly a mile from where she 
had waited for me. I hurried with the 
butchering, cutting the saddle well for- 
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ward, and rolling it all tight in the hide, | 
bound the meat behind the saddle. 

“Now shall we go backr’”’ she asked. 
“But which way? These hills look all 
alike.” 

“The river runs east and west,” I said, 
‘so we might perhaps strike to the south- 
ward.” 

“But I heard them say that the river 
bends far to the south not far from where 
we crossed. We might parallel the river 
and not cross it if we went straight south.” 

Our council was of little avail, but we 
started southwest as nearly as we could 
determine it. Grave anxiety had now 
settled upon me. I realized that we would 
be most fortunate if we saw the wagons 
again that night. I had my watch with 
me, and with this | made the traveler's 
compass, using the dial and the noon mark 
to orient myself, but this was of small 
assistance, for we were not certain of the 
direction of the compass in which the trail 
lay. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable 
that we paralleled both the trail and the 
river for more than a dozen miles that 
afternoon. The girl’s face was very anxi- 
ous, as now and again she watched me 
walking or trotting alongside at such speed 
as | could muster, but she made neither 
accusation nor complaint, and always she 
smiled bravely. 

| looked for some little rivulet which I 
knew must lead us to the Platte, but we 
struck no running water until late that 
evening, and then could not be sure that we 
had found an actual water course. There 
were some pools of water standing in a 
coulee, at whose head grew a clump of 
wild plum trees and other straggly growth. 
At least here was water and some sort of 
shelter. I hesitated. In truth, | dared 
go no farther. Over in the west I saw a 
low, black bank of clouds. A film was 
coming across the sky. Every way | 
looked | could see no break, no landmark, 
no trend of the land which could offer 
any sort of guidance. I reproached my- 
self bitterly that through my _ clumsi- 
ness | had brought the girl into such a 
situation. 

““Miss Meriwether,” | said to her finally, 
putting my hand on the pommel of her 
saddle as we halted, “it’s no use. We 
might as well admit it. We are lost.” 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXI 
CLEAVING ONLY UNTO HER 


She made no great outcry. | saw her 
bend her face forward into her hands. 
Now for the first time there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“What shall we dor” she asked at length. 

“| do not know,” said I to her soberly; 
“but since there is water here and a little 
shelter, it is my belief that we ought to 
stop here for the night.” 

She looked out across the gray monotony 
that surrounded us, toward the horizon 
now grown ominous. Her eyes were wide. 
Evidently she pondered certain matters 
in her mind. At last she turned to me 
and held out her hands. I assisted her in 
dismounting. 

“John Cowles, of Virginia,” she said, 
“| am sorry we are lost.” Then she 
smiled once more. I understood all that 
she had not said. I unsaddled the horse 
and hobbled it securely as I might with 
the bridle rein. Then | spread the saddle 
blanket for her to sit upon, and hurried 
about for Plains fuel. Water we drank 
from my hat. We had food. We needed 
only fire. But this, when I came to fumble 
in my pockets, seemed at first impossible, 
for | found not a match. 

“| was afraid of that,” she said, catching 
the meaning of my look. ‘‘ What shall we 
do? We shall starve!” 

“Not in the least,” said | stoutly. ‘We 
are Indians enough to make a fire, | 
hope.” 

In my sheath was a heavy hunting knife, 
and now, searching about us on the side of 
the coulee bank, | found several flints, hard 
and white. Then | tore out a bit of my 
coat lining and moistened it, and saturated 
it with powder from my flask, rubbed in 
until it all was dry. This niter-soaked 
fabric | knew might serve as tinder. So 
then | struck flint and steel, and got the 
strange spark, hidden in the cold stone, 
ages and ages there on the Plains, and 
presently the spark was a little flame, and 
then a good fire. So we were comfort- 
able, we two savages. 

We roasted meat now, flat on the coals, 
the best we might, and so ate, with no salt 
to aid us. The girl became a trifle more 
cheerful, though still distant and silent. 
If 1 rose to leave the fire for an instant 
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I saw her eyes following me. She was 
afraid. 

We needed shelter, and we had none. 
Night came on. The great gray wolves, 
haunters of the buffalo herds, roared their 
wild salute to us, savage enough to strike 
terror to any woman’s soul. The girl 
edged close to me as the dark came down. 
But now, worst of all, the dark bank of 
cloud arose and blotted out all the map of 
the stars. The sun scarce had sunk before 
a cold breath, silent, with no motion in its 
coming, swept across or settled down upon 
the Plains. The little grasses no longer 
stirred in the wind. The temperature 
mysteriously fell more and more, until it 
was cold, very cold. And those pale, heat- 
less flames, icy as serpent tongues played 
along the darkening heavens, and mocked 
at us who craved warmth and shelter. 

Even as dusk sank upon us, all the lower 
sky went black. An advancing roar came 
upon our ears, and then a blinding wave of 
rain drove across the surface of the earth, 
wiping out the day, beating down with 
remorseless strength as though it would 
smother and drown us twain in its deluge. 

It caught us, that wave of cold and dark- 
ness, and rolled over us and crushed us 
down as we cowered. | caught up the 
blanket from the ground and pulled it 
around the girl’s shoulders. | drew her 
tight to me as | lay with my own back to 
the storm. I pulled the saddle over her 
shoulders, with this and my own body 
keeping out the tempest as much as | could. 
There was no other fence for her. But for 
this she might have died; | do not know. 
I felt her strain at my arms first, then settle 
back and sink her head under the saddle 
flap and cower close like some little school- 
fellow, all the curves of her body craving 
shelter, comfort, warmth. She shivered 
terribly; I heard her gasp and sob. Ah, 
how I pitied her! 

Our fire was gone at the first sweep of the 
storm, which raged with heavy feet over 
the floor of the world. There came other 
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fires, such blazes and explosions of pale 
balls of electricity as | had never dreamed 
might be, with these such detonations of 
pent-up elemental wrath as I never con- 
ceived might have existence under any 
sky. Night, death, storm, the desert, the 
strength of the elements, all the primeval 
factors of the world and life were upon us, 
testing us, seeking to destroy us, beating 
upon us, freezing, choking, blinding us, 
leaving us scarce animate, proving whether 
we twain were fit to survive. 

As the rain lessened, and the cold in- 
creased, | knew that rigors would soon 
come upon us. 

“We must walk,” I said. ‘You shiver, 
you freeze.” 

“You tremble,” she said. “You are 
cold. You are very cold.” 

“Walk, or we die,” | said to her, and so I 
led her at last lower down the side of the 
ravine, where the wind was not so strong. 

““We must run,” I said, ‘‘or we shall die.” 
I staggered as | ran. With all my soul I 
challenged my weakness, summoning to 
my aid that reserve of strength I had 
known hitherto each hour in my life. 
Strangely | felt—how | cannot explain— 
that she must be saved, that she was I. 
Strange phrases ran through my brain. | 
remembered one, “Cleaving only unto 
her,” and this, in my weakened frame of 
body and mind, I could not separate from 
my own stern prayer to my own strength, 
now so strangely departing from me. 

We ran as we might, back and forward 
on the slippery mud, scrambled up and 
down, panting, until at length our hearts 
began to beat more quickly, and the love 
of life came back more strongly, and the 
unknown, mysterious fire deep down some- 
where, inscrutable, elemental, began to 
flicker up once more, and we were saved. 

Yes, saved, we two savages, we two 
primitive human beings, the only ones left 
alive after the deluge; left alive, to begin 
the world all over again under the world’s 
ancient scheme, 


(To be continued.) 
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I have been drawn into that 
tiresome nature ‘‘fakir’’ con- 


‘“ e 
oe troversy, which recently had a 
: somewhat animated revival, and 
Animal 
: I confessed to boredom; not 
Stories 


because of the unnatural history 

of any of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen of the ‘new school’’; not that Dr. 
Long should assert his wolf penetrated with 
one snap some six inches or so of flesh and 
muscle and ribs to bite into the heart of a 
caribou and thus kill it; or that Dr. Roberts 
sicked the pusillanimous lynx on to eight 
battling wolves to their dismay and eventual 
rout; or that Thompson-Seton’s ram was 
obviously an advanced student in telep- 
athy. Not for any of these things, as | 
say, but for the dear illusions they have 
destroyed and the wondering doubts they 
have raised through the insistence of their 
being “true” stories. True stories! Of 
course they are true. Who of us has 
traveled so far on life’s journey as to have 
forgotten the truly true stories of his tender 
years? Who would forget them if he 
could? And did anybody ever even think 
of doubting them until this ‘“‘new school” 
appeared to feel the necessity of labeling as 
truthful incidents the very interesting, not 
to say remarkable true animal stories they 
were providing for the entertainment of the 
rising generation. There always have been 
“true animal stories,’ and | for one 
earnestly hope there always will be. What 
pray, would become of our parental author- 
ity in the house on certain momentous 
occasions, if there were to be no response to 
our hurry call for the fearsome wolf or the 
big black bear that stalks the nursery for- 
est, ever ready to pop out from behind a 
great tree and carry off little boys and little 
girls who will not have their faces washed 
before going down to see Aunt Sarah, or 
who have refused to kiss Uncle David? 
Why the true animal story is the perplexed 





father’s life-saving station! And as for the 
truth of them—has any one of you ever 
read the wolf and bear tales that hush into 
ready obedience the terror-stricken Eu- 
ropean child? Poor old black bear, made 
the scalawag of animal creation in juvenile 
eyes with shameless persistence, and in 
truth the humorist of all animal kind! 
And now comes this new school and in- 
sists that we take their “true’’ animal stories 
seriously to the upheaval of all childhood 
(as well as grown-up) tradition. No one 
takes the fish story seriously (I suppose 
soon we shall have here also a new school of 
proclaimed naturalists furnishing an affi- 
davit with every true tale of the “‘one that 
got away’’—spoiling all our fun); and why 
should we be made to change our wholly 
pleasurable attitude toward the time-hon- 
ored or the new true animal story. The 
“true” animal story has equal rights with 
the ‘‘true’”’ fish story; the new school pro- 
phets deny that hypothesis and affirm that 
there were never any truly true animal 
stories before they began taking their vaca- 
tions in the woods, and that the fish story 
is just a fish story and not a truly true 
story at all like the animal stories of the new 
school. 
Now the founder of the new 
school and some of his earlier 
and less brilliant followers 
evinced sense of knowing when 
to leave off pounding the tom- 
toms from the (publishing) house tops, but 
others of them persist in demanding that 
we take them seriously; and that is why | 
am bored, as | have said, for why rob of 
their chiefest charm the most delightful 
nursery tales to have been given children? 
Or why take seriously statements which are 
so absurdly improbable on the face of them 
as not to menace even the open-eyed cre- 
dulity of the kindergarten? My personal 
opinion is that the laugh is on those who 
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have taken at par the new school’s estimate 
of its disciples; certainly I have no thought 
of taking seriously a man who insults my 
intelligence (to leave knowledge out of the 
question) by assuring me a wolf can bite 
through a mass of matter which would test 
the long jaws of a crocodile backed by an 
elephant’s strength. Yet that very state- 
ment is received seriously and discussed 
earnestly because of an extraordinary gen- 
eral ignorance concerning wild animals, and 
because, as P. T. Barnum so wisely said 
years ago, the dear public, next best to 
being a maudlin sentimentalist, ‘‘loves to 
be fooled.” Thus it appears that the 
statements of some of the new school had 
to be uncovered because the ignorant senti- 
mentalists on the boards of education were 
actually introducing these fake stories into 
the public schools as supplemental reading 
in natural history! It seems hardly believ- 
able, does it not; and what a commentary 
on the fitness of the educational boards! 


It was, therefore, a public 
service and a good service 
John Burroughs rendered 
several years ago when he 
disclosed as mendacious 
misinformation the stuff 
which certain of the new school had labeled 
natural history; it required a naturalist of 
his unimpeachable probity and of his un- 
disputed rank as a scientist to speak to the 
public on a subject of such educational im- 
port. And it was good public service, too, 
that the President did recently in express- 
ing himself so positively on the untrust- 
worthiness of this fake natural history; it 
was gratifying and comforting, as | said at 
the time, that the voice of one to which 
every ear in the land would harken, should 
be raised to condemn the preposterous 
trash which was being put forth under the 
guise of natural history. | reiterate my 
sentiments here only because my indiffer- 
ence to the sallies of the diligent press 
agent appears to have given him and those 
within the circumference of his efforts, the 
idea that my sentiments on the subject of 
fake natural history and fakirs had under- 
gone a change. The truth is that I have 
refused to take and tried to keep out of the 
position of taking the fake stories or their 
creators seriously; it seems to me such a 
waste of time and sometimes of temper. | 
must feel that no intelligent man or woman 
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goes to books like “Wild Animals | Have 
Known,” “Northern Trails,” or “The 
Haunters of the Silences,” for exact in- 
formation as to the habits of wild animals, 
but rather to be entertained by good 
stories; and since they are admitedly good 
stories for the greater part, and thus serve 
our purpose, why need we bother about 
their natural history mistakes? The an- 
swer to that query is—that we don’t bother 
until the author oversteps his province as 
an entertainer and essays the rdéle of in- 
structor. And we could easily overlook mere 
misstatements, for no one expects or asks 
scientific knowledge of one’s entertainer, 
but for the fact that not only are they 
repeated but put forth as personal natural 
history discoveries. This type of romancer 
we designate, when we are polite, as a 
‘nature fakir,’’ who; of course, adheres to 
his “‘discoveries,”’ relying for support on 
easily obtained affidavits, which are of no 
value. Meanwhile he bombards the press 
with specious open letters, because, since 
he has no standing among scientists, his 
salvation lies in mystifying the public and 
in keeping up the controversy, for well he 
knows that it is more lucrative to be 
damned than to be ignored in the nature 
fakir trade. 


But is it not an outrage that 
good animal stories should be 


h - ? 
™ mel traduced into manufacturing 
Animal : Pigg ‘ 

: natural history which intelligent 
Stories . - abs 
Sell folks reject with derision? Is 


it not a positive and a regretful 
loss to juvenile literature that 
where the artistic quality is so generously 
bestowed the genuine fairy or fable like 
character of these stories should be denied 
in a venal endeavor to spirit them from off 
the nursery book shelf where they belong 
with Grimm, into the schoolroom where 
they have no place! This then is my griev- 
ance—that the best of animal stories should 
be lost for indefensibly distorted natural 
history; that sham science should seek to 
disturb our enjoyment of delightful fiction; 
that the author whom we wish to remember 
with gratitude and respect for the genuine 
pleasure he has given us, should make it so 
difficult for us to do so by proclaiming the 
fable to be fact. We go to him for enter- 
tainment, not for fact, and it is unflattering 
to our intelligence that he so underesti- 
mates it. Facts as facts are not what the 
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reading public buys for entertainment; 
fable masquerading as fact is unprofitable 
business; and the reason the animal stories 
of these gifted authors of the new school 
have sold largely is because their fairy-like 
nature, which so strongly appeals to the 
reader’s imagination, is developed with 
such irresistible charm. The reader does 
not want natural history; he does net ask 
or care if the story is true, he wants merely 
to be entertained, and of this patent fact 
all the members of the new’school of animal 
story tellers save only the Rev. W. J. Long, 
appear now to be aware. 


The rise of the modern ani- 
mal story teller in America 
does not begin with Thomp- 
son-Seton as many assume, 
but he is easily the most dis- 
tinguished of them all and has employed his 
talent most practicably for his own benefit, 
which is entirely natural, and for the wel- 
fare of animal kind, which is certainly 
creditable. I consider he should share in 
the credit given for the more or less intel- 
ligent effort now making rather generally 
throughout the country, to study natural 
history at first hand and attain to a sym- 
pathetic understanding of animal life. The 
masterful work for our protective legisla- 
tion, the initiative and the final sweep to 
victory was done by the sportsmen of the 
land, but Thompson-Seton played the sen- 
timental-spectacular part with his human- 
ized trained animals which caught the 
gallery, and without the gallery it is well- 
nigh impossible to make tenable laws. He 
went well to the limit in that direction it 
must be acknowledged, but we bore with 
him patiently because he did not grab us 
by the throat and insist that we ac- 
cept his idealization as the real animal. 
Thompson-Seton is the only one of the cur- 
rently prominent animal story writers with 
any standing in the natural history world. 
Although it is true that when his first and 
most popular animal story book—‘‘ Wild 
Animals | Have Known”—appeared about 
ten years ago, he had had no field experi- 
ence beyond the ranch land of Manitoba; 
he previously had published a large book on 
the “Artistic Anatomy of Animals,” which 
showed the accuracy of the scientist. Birds 
had been his chiefest study, and it was not 
until about 1898 or ‘99 that he made his 
first trip into the country of the big wild 
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animals, where he secured the “atmos- 
phere” for his subsequent bear, elk, and 
sheep tales. Although, as I say, Thompson- 
Seton has often tried our patience to the 
breaking point in his humanizing of ani- 
mals, yet it has been without new natural 
history claims, and we have taken his stories 
as stories for what they are worth, wishing 
all the time, however, that he would 
dissemble a little less and put them boldly 
forth for the honest fiction that they are. 


Charles G. D. Roberts, the 
second most popular of this 
modern school of animal story 
writers, has not followed 
Thompson-Seton in humaniz- 
ing his animals, and on that account | 
prefer his animal fiction and believe it will 
outlive the oftentimes maudlin idealization 
of animals to which Thompson-Seton is 
addicted. Roberts, however, has made the 
natural history mistakes which were to be 
expected of his rather limited field exper- 
ience. Wecan overlook these just so long 
as he does not profess to experience that 
which he has never known or heralds his 
errors or the flights of his imagination as 
new fact in natural history. 

If | were called upon for a friendly word 
of advice to these two delightful weavers 
of animal tales, | should say to Thompson- 
Seton—(1) study the actual habit and 
disposition of your big animals more closely 
and (2) give us less of the human and,more 
of the animal in all your stories; humaniz- 
ing animals has been worked out. To Rob- 
erts | should say—remain stanch against 
the present temptation to humanize; don’t 
work the vein too industriously and know 
your animals better as to their individual 
temper, etc., as well as to their distribution. 


Cc. a. D. 
Roberts 


The third author in point of 
prominence in this field is the 
Rev. Dr. Long, and he is, to 
make use of a homely expres- 
sion, the fly in the animal story 
jam. In humanizing the animals he goes 
as far, if not farther than Thompson-Seton, 
and he makes more startling natural history 
mistakes than Roberts ever dreamed; at 
first he permited his stories to be taken on 
their face value, but now he demands that 
we take him and all his statements seriously. 
Long denies that his animal stories are fic- 
tion, like those of Thompson-Seton and 
Roberts, but asserts that they are true 
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records of either his personal observation 
and experience afield or of those on whose 
word he can depend. Long denies that the 
extraordinary things he has written of ani- 
mal doings and habits, are possible mis- 
takes of his eyes or his ears, but personal 
discoveries in natural history. Long makes 
and remakes positive assertions as regards 
the natural history of both bird and animal 
life which are utterly opposed to the ex- 
perience and the observations of all the 
men who have had experience and observa- 
tion enough to make their opinion worthy 
of record. His books contain statement 
upon statement that prove unfamiliarity 
with the animals he uses as literary ma- 
terial. When he contends that a wolf 
killed a caribou by “one quick snap just 
behind the fore legs, haVing pierced the 
heart more surely than a hunter’s bul- 
let,” we know that he knows neither the 
anatomy of the caribou nor the wolf 
habit ; and he piles up evidence of igno- 
rance when he makes his wolves diurnal 
and ‘‘ white as snow,” and his caribou 
(most sluggish of deer) the swiftest 
“thing on earth,” and his bear hibernate 
out of season to “‘save its strength,’ and 
his ptarmigan hide “‘on the snow,” and his 
lynx tumble off the tree because of cold 
“benumbed”’ feet and—but why multiply 
instances, it is like arguing upon that 
famous query as to whether the tail wags 
the dog or the dog wags the tail. 

There is not one man in the United 
States or in Eastern Canada, where Long 
has gone to get the atmosphere for his 
stories, of any scientific or of any practical 
field experience, and whose word would 
carry conviction, who will come forward 
and corroborate or indorse the statements 
made by Long. The Rev. Dr. is very clever 
with his pen and conducts an industrious 
and widespread newspaper campaign, but 
he has yet to bring forth a single individual 
of standing who will indorse his natural 
history; he is long on valueless affidavits 
but short on support of his startling 
natural history dogma. 


Naturalists call Long by a 
Tempera- short and no gentle term; I, 
mental who have followed him rather 
Nature closer than he would believe, 
Study and know him to be capable 


of trustworthy work, look 
upon him as a dreamer, as by way of being 
a psychological phenomenon. He goes in- 
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to the woods regularly and has for several 
years, for a few weeks every season mostly 
in New Brunswick, and there he osten- 
sibly studies animal life, but in reality he 
dreams stories that are based on something 
he may have seen or heard and woven into 
alluring prose by his exquisitely attuned 
imagination. Why the dreamer should mis- 
take his visions for natural history fact is 
not to be explained | am sure by mere wish 
to deceive; there is some psychic reason 
for it beyond the grasp of most of us, 
which may one day be revealed. This is 
why I have withheld from taking this dis- 
cussion seriously, believing that the dreamer 
in Long and his credulity in accepting the 
highly colored yarns of his guides and the 
Indians, were entirely responsible for his 
many natural history misstatements. It 
is only now when dreamers are beginning 
to come to light on our boards of educa- 
tion and these fables of the woods are 
likely to be given to our children as “sup- 
plemental reading in natural history”’ that 
| utter protest. As fiction the animal 
stories of Long are entertaining and have 
their place, but as “supplemental reading 
in natural history,” they are entitled to 
no serious thought. 


In the “fake natural his- 
tory” controversy into 


— to which some of us have been 
ciation projected by the indefati- 


gable interviewer, four have 

been most prominently 
placed before the public as denouncing the 
fictitious statements of the Rev. Dr. Long; 
these four being President Roosevelt, John 
Burroughs, George Shiras 3d, and the pres- 
ent writer. As | have already told of the 
field experience of the popular animal story 
tellers, perhaps a few words concerning the 
qualifications of these four to venture an 
opinion on the subject may be interesting. 


There has been no literary 
development .in this country 
during recent years which 
has given us more of pleasure 
or of helpful understanding 
than the popularly written papers about 
nature and of animals, their comings and 
their goings and their doings, and of those 
who have contributed to our happiness in 
this respect, Thoreau and Burroughs stand 
out as the two leaders both in thought and 
in the printed word. For forty years John 
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Burroughs has been writing and none in 
this field has yet combined so much of 
literary grace and scientific truth in a spirit 
so delightful. Mr. Burroughs is seventy 
years of age and began the study of natural 
history while a farm boy, and, as he said the 
other day, heis “‘still studying it.” His field 
observations reach across this continent to 
Alaska and were extended for the study 
of birds into England and France, Bermuda 
and Jamaica. He has camped in Maine 
and in Canada, and has indeed spent all! his 
long life in the country and in the woods. 
He is not a hunter and has had little, if any, 
experience with big game; he is a natural- 
ist by birth and by long and intelligent 
study; the dean of the American school 
indeed, so far as birds and the smaller ani- 
mals are concerned. 


President Rocsevelt is the 
. st 3 cnowin 
President closest and most kn g 
student of his surroundings of 

Roosevelt 


any hunter | have either read 
or talked with. He has been 
a game killer, but he is also by nature a 
nature lover and a keen student of animal 
life. Before twenty he was past master in 
the birds of his locality, and no one can 
read any of his hunting books without 
experiencing delight in his running and 
sympathetic and knowing comment on the 
birds that flit past him as he makes his 
stalk or perch near him as he sits in 
camp. He knows the game animals of 
this country as few know them, because 
he is really a thorough student of ani- 
mal life who has pursued his quarry into 
the southern cane brakes, through the 
Maine woods, and across a large area of 
the Rocky Mountain West. 


Mr. Shiras began deer hunting 
when he was thirteen in the 
north of Lake Superior region, 
and has been in the field for 
the last thirty-seven consecu- 
tive seasons following deer, caribou, and 
moose with rifle and camera. For the last 
fifteen years he has used the camera almost 
exclusively and during that period hundreds 
upon hundreds of days and nights have 
been devoted to watching for and studying 
the big game animals of Michigan, Canada 
and Newfoundland. No man has looked 
upon so many of the wild animals of this 
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America in their native state as Mr. Shiras; 
it would be difficult to say how many 
he has had under close personal observa- 
tion in his attempts to secure photographs. 
And with the exception of Newfoundland 
his hunting territory has been always in 
the wilderness which the gray or timber 
wolf frequents. 


As for myself, | lay no claim 
to scientific knowledge, but | 


=e have been a diligent if humble 
cae student of Nature’s great book 
Word 


since about my fourteenth year, 
and | have hunted and studied 
in the field all the game birds and animals 
of North America (except the polar and 
Kadiak bears) from east to west and from 
north to south. ‘On the same errand, i.e., 
to study, rather than only to kill, | have 
explored Mexico, India, the East Indies, 
the West Indies, South America, Malay, 
and parts of Siam, Japan, China, and Cen- 
tral America. No doubt during the thirty 
years which cover these wilderness wand- 
erings | have studied as closely, and seen 
and bagged as many different kinds of 
birds and animals as the most advanced 
member of the new school. 

None of these four whose experience, 
as you see, covers a considerable period 
of time and practically the whole world, 
except Africa, has ever seen or heard 
tell, outside of Dr. Long’s own account, 
of the remarkable natural history freaks 
Dr. Long introduces; moreover none of 
us in the years of his study and hunting 
has seen as many wolves and lynxes 
(among the sliest of woodland creatures), 
as appear to have revealed themselves to 
the pupils of the new school, in as many 
weeks. 

Take wolves for instance, President 
Roosevelt has seen about ten, Shiras 
twelve, Burroughs (who has not been so 
much in the big wilderness as the other 
three of us) has not seen one, and | have 
seen six or seven. 

This is my say on the “fake natural 
history ’’ subject; no doubt some hustling 
member of the new school will now pro- 
ceed to get the last word (with affidavit 
accompaniments) and he is welcome to 
it; no man of real wild animal experience 
and knowledge is going to keep up this 
fool controversy. 
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MONG the many interesting questions 
confronting the yz cht racing com- 
munity are the growth in the sizes and 
numbers of the one-design and restricted 
classes and the professional skipper prob- 
lem. At first thought one might judge that 
the first two could be grouped under the 
same head, but they are in reality quite 
different in their make-up and in their in- 
fluences on the sport. As a matter of fact 
all class racing is restricted to a certain 
extent, especially under the later measure- 
ment rules, in that the rating in each class 
is limited to a certain size determined by 
a combination of various dimensions; but 
what is here meant by restricted classes 
are those which go much further than 
proscribing a rating limit and comprise 
such as the ‘“‘raceabouts,’’ the ‘‘ 21-footers”’ 
of the Great Lakes and others similarly 
hedged in with limitations and penalties. 
One-design class racing came into vogue 
a little over ten years ago, although a few 
years earlier, in 1892, four small catboats 
were built by the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club for the use of racing members 
unfortunate enough not to own boats of 
their own, and for such of the ‘‘rocking- 
chair fleet’’ as were sufficiently ambitious 
to wish to put their theories to the practical 
test of an actual contest. These boats 
were supposedly identical in build and 
sails, and for many years were assigned by 
lot and raced every Saturday afternoon: 
The writer’s first attempts at racing, while 
still quite a small boy, were in these cats, 
and he has very vivid recollections of their 
hardness of helm and their general un- 
reasonableness, common to boats of this 
rig; but probably one of the proudest mo- 
ments of his life was when after two sea- 
sons of persistent but futile effort he did 
finally manage to win one race. It was 
to be sure owing largely to a sudden shift 
in the wind, but one’s memory is rather 
apt to let slide little details like that. It 
was in 1896 that the one-design class idea 
really came to stay, and this year saw pro- 
duced two of the most successful classes 
that there have yet been, so far as keen- 
ness of racing is concerned, and the num- 
ber of seasons in which they remained on 
the active list. These two classes were of 
totally different types and purposes and 
were typical of the two great divisions into 
which all one-design boats may be divided. 


* The Editor will be glad to receive from readers any questions within the field of this article. 
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The first division comprises all those built 
purely and simply for racing and speed, 
among them no particular attempt has 
been made to cut down the cost or to make 
them stanch and roomy. They are as 
extreme racing machines as those built for 
the open classes, and their owners have 
simply chosen to get identically the same 
boats to insure close racing and to make 
certain that each one will have as good a 
chance as the next, and also, a minor con- 
sideration in this division, for the slightly 
reduced price charged by the builders for 
anumber of boats built just alike. In 
the second division speed is a minor con- 
sideration, since the similarity of the boats 
ensures good racing and usually a more 
moderate type with better accommodation 
and heavier construction has been aimed 
at, although in the desire to reduce the 
cost the latter desideratum has in some 
instances been neglected. 

In the first year we may already see 
these divisions plainly marked. In this 
country there were turned out by Herres- 
hoff for members of the New York Yacht 
Club about thirteen of the famous “ New- 
port thirties,’’ boats of the most ideal type 
for racing purposes solely that have ever 
been built in this country. In them no 
attempt was made to provide any accom- 
modation, as they were intended simply 
for afternoon racing, but they were ex- 
tremely fast in all weathers and so able 
that they practically never were reefed. 
Moreover, they were beautifully although 
lightly constructed, and four or five at least 
were still capabie of standing the strain of 
hard racing after passing through the 
ordeal of ten seasons of daily contests of 
the hardest sort, a record which has sel- 
dom if ever been equaled. During the 
same year in Sucend was produced their 
first and most successful one-design class, 
known as the ‘‘Solent One-design Class.”’ 
They were twenty-five feet on the load 
water line and were stanch little ships 
with good accommodations and moderate 
sail plans. While not very fast they pro- 
vided for their owners racing of the closest 
and most interesting sort for many years, 
and are excellent examples of the type of 
the second division. In this same year 
also, if I remember correctly, there was 
built a small class of boats in Massachusetts 
Bay called ‘‘ Cohasset 15-footers,’’ and from 
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be impracticable to answer them all, yet such inquiries will undoubtedly suggest the scope of future contributions 
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these three classes came the impetus which 
has given us so many others. 

In 1898 came the record class so far as 
number is concerned with the ‘‘Seawan- 
haka Knockabouts.’”’ There were in all 
about forty-five of these 21-footers built, 
and excellent little boats they were, save 
that too great a stress was laid on keeping 
their cost down, and their construction was 
not all that might have been desired. Many 
are still racing, however, and they are fre- 
quently to be met with anywhere along 
the coast from Buzzard Bay to the Dela- 
ware. The writer had four years’ experi- 
ence with one, and was caught in more bad 
weather and in more tight places than he 
ever hopes to meet with again in a boat 
of that size, and yet never had any cause 
to complain of the behavior of the boat. 
From this year on scarcely a season has 
passed without one or two new one-design 
classes making their bow, both here and in 
Great Britain, ranging in size from the big 
70-footers Yankee, Mineola, Rainbow, and 
Virginia; the schooners Elmina I and 
Muriel; down through the sixties Weeta- 
moe and Neola; the fifties Altair and Shark; 
the ‘‘Bar Harbor thirty-ones’’; the ‘‘ Buz- 
zard Bay,’’ and ‘‘New York Yacht Club 
thirties’; the ‘‘American’’ and ‘‘Larch- 
mont raceabouts,’’ the ‘‘Buzzard Bay,’ 
‘Newport’? and ‘“‘Seawanhaka fifteens,” 
and others too numerous to mention down 
to the diminutive dories. The majority 
have given successful racing, and witha 
few exceptions where the boats were of 
markedly poor design or construction the 
classes have held together for several 
seasons and the boats maintained a fair 
marketable value. 

There seems to be no diminution in this 
tendency toward one-design classes, and 
the coming season is to see the advent of 
a new class with three new, large Herres- 
hoff sloops, all for owners who have owned 
one-design boats before. It is often asked 
if this tendency is good for the sport, and 
many arguments have been advanced pro 
and con. Those in favor claim that they 
get their boats cheaper and that they 
maintain their values better; both of which 
are undoubtedly true. A single craft 
built in the open class costs more originally, 
and, unless she prove the champion, is only 
marketable at a greatly reduced price; 
moreover,even if she be the fastest, there is 
always the danger of her being outbuilt in 
the following year, while the one-design 
always has her sisters left to race with 
Then the one-design adherents argue that 
their boats, not being built solely for speed, 
have better accommodations and are more 


strongly constructed; but this has not 
always proved true, notably in the case 
of the ‘‘seventies’’ as originally turned 


out, all of which had to be largely rebuilt 
at the end of the first season, and in the 
case of aclass of 25-footers who gave all 
concerned with them no end of trouble. 
It also is claimed that one-design classes 
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furnish much the closest racing, but this 
is open to considerable argument. In the 
first place the boats rarely are equally well 
handled, and as the latter also usually 
means the best and most intelligent care 
of sails, rig, bottom, etc., the boat in tke 
best hands generally comes out at the end 
of the season a pretty easy winner. In 
most classes it is customary to find one or 
two boats fighting it out all through the 
season, with the ‘also rans’”’ picking up a 
race now and then largely through luck. 

Aside from and even of more impor- 
tance than the question of actual hand- 
ling during the race, the care, time, and 
money bestowed on the sails, bottom, etc., 
is an invaluable element in the winning of 
races in a one-design class. This has often 
been carried to such an extreme that there 
are several instances in which fine classes 
have been ruined by the lavish expenditure 
on sails, etc. by the wealthier owners, and 
the tendency lately has been to limit the 
number of suits of sails and haul-outs to 
be allowed to each boat in the course of 
the season. At best, the slightest falling 
off from the top of condition is so quickly 
discernible that in the struggle to keep at 
the height of form it is necessary to spend 
more money in a one-design class than in 
an open class, and this probably in a couple 
of seasons more than offsets the lower 
initial outlay. 

Unquestionably the raison d'etre for 
most one-design classes has been dissatis- 
faction with the measurement rules, but 
now that we have a new rule whose ad- 
herents claim that it gives excellent promise 
of producing boats of a desirable type, it 
seems very unfortunate that the most im- 
portant new class for the coming season, 
the three Herreshoff 55-raters being built 
for Messrs. Vanderbilt, Lippitt and Pyn- 
chon, should be one-design, and more or 
less like a confession that what proved to 
be the fastest boats built last year to the 
new rule are not what are wanted. If 
our present measurement formula is not 
a success it would be well to know it as 
soon as possible, and while it is undoubt- 
edly hard on owners to have, their new 
boats looked at more or less as suitable 
subjects for experiment it would unques- 
tionably be better for the sport. Probably 
this is the gist of the whole question: that 
one-design boats and racing give the great- 
est satisfaction to the average owner, while 
open classes would be more pleasing to the 
designers and prove more beneficial to the 
general advancement of the sport of yacht 
racing. As it is the owners who foot the 
bills probably one-design classes will con- 
tinue in favor. 

Restricted classes also owe their exist- 
ence to dissatisfaction with the boats 
produced under the open and unfettered 
rule. Where these restrictions have been 
wise they have given the most satisfactory 
results of any of our smaller racing classes, 
notably in the cases of the raceabouts 


















and the 18-foot knockabouts. Among these 
the racing has always been very close, and 
the same boats have in many instances 
stayed at or near the top of their classes 
for several yearsrunning. The ‘‘ Newport 
thirties,”” mentioned under one-design 
classes, were originally started as a re- 
stricted class, but the Herreshoff boats 
which were all alike proved so much supe- 
rior to the others that the latter soon 
dropped out and it became to all intents 
and purposes simply a one- design class; 
the same thing applies to the ‘‘ Larchmont 
twenty-ones,”’ originally a very large class 
built a few years before the thirties, and 
four Herreshoff members of which are 
still racing, but for about the last ten years 
as one-design boats. To my mind such 
racing is just as satisfactory to owners and 
much more beneficial to the sport than 
that furnished by one-design classes. 
Last season the prominent restricted 
class was the ‘‘Sonderklasse.’’ These little 
boats were built for racing with the Ger- 
mans for the Roosevelt Cup, and con- 
formed to German restrictions which were 
not very well adapted for our waters. 
While they will undoubtedly continue to 
be raced so long as the international races 
remain a feature they will probably cease to 
figure on our racing lists when deprived of 
this fostering influence. The coming sea- 
son is to see an augury of much more hope- 
ful times in the advent of several boats 
built under the Universal Rule with some 
additional and well timed scantling re- 
strictions for the “‘Q” or 22 - rater class. 
These new boats with those already in ex- 
istence in this class will form a fine little 
fleet in which eight or nine different de- 
signers will be represented, and some data 
of real value should be forthcoming as to 
the merits or demerits of our new rule 
when applied to boats of this size. 
Another point of vital interest to owners 
of large racing yachts is the question of 
professional skippers. With each passing 
year the oroblem of sailing masters and 
paid hands becomes more acute. Wages 
cove incwnnnad, prize money and even 
starting money has become a large item 
in the season’s expenses, and owners are 
more and more at the mercy of their crews. 
Fortunately the professional helmsman 
has become a thing of the past in the 
smaller boats, and the tendency all along 
the line is unquestionably for more owners 
to sail their own craft or to hand the wheel 
over to some other amateur. It is no 
longer possible to see a small yacht turned 
over to a professional for the season as 
used to be the case in the early days of the 
“Newport thirties,” but some of the large 
yachts still come pretty close to being 
owned by their skippers, and their owners 
when on board are more like privileged 
guests than anything else. There are 
several instances where yachts are much 
more commonly referred to as So and So’s 
boat, giving the name of the sailing master 
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rather than that of the man who occasion- 
pe sails on board and who ioots all the 
ills. 

A sailing master is of course a necessity 
to engage and look after the crew, and to 
attend to the thousand and one details in- 
volved in the maintenance and running 
of a large yacht, but is it essential that he 
should be allowed to sail the boat in her 
races? Many quarrels and much hard 
feeling has been occasioned by the sharp 
practices which some of these professionals 
have been found guilty of indulging in. 
Not so long ago an owner voluntarily re- 
signed all rights to every prize which his 
boat had won during that summer, and 
they were many, because it was found at 
the end of the season that his skipper had 
been, contrary to the rules, surreptitiously 
changing her trim. The reputations of 
these men are at stake, and the size of the 
salary that they can command in future 
seasons is dependent upon the success with 
which they bring their charges through the 
racing schedule. Their victories are her- 
alded by the daily press, and they become 
willing to go to extremes and to take 
chances with the letter when most ama- 
teurs would hesitate at breaking the spirit 
and intent of a rule. Is it not time that 
they were forbidden the helms of the larger 
craft as they have been the smaller? The 
initiative must come from the owners, or 
at least their full consent must be ob- 
tained, and let us take a look at their side 
of the question. 

Large yacht racing is so much of a busi- 
ness these days and events are so many 
and close together that it is not often that 
an owner can find the time to attend all 
races in person, even if it be his wish always 
to sail his own boat. He finds himself 
greatly sought after by regatta com- 
mittees anxious to have his boat appear at 
their starting lines; valuable prizes are 
dangled before his eyes, and all sorts of 
influences are brought to bear to persuade 
him to start his boat. He is anxious to 
maintain his boat’s good record; he is 
paying his skipper a princely salary, and 
so he turns her over to the latter when oc- 
casions come, on w hich it is impossible to 
attend the race in person. This is one 
class of owner, and it is with such as these 
that a rule barring professionals would 
meet-with the least opposition. 

Then come those owners who are not 
very expert helmsmen and who realize 
their limitations; they might perhaps like 
to sail their own boats, but above all are 
anxious to win. They are in many cases 
fine sportsmen, and good sailormen, but 
do not possess the faculty of being able to 
get the most out of a boat in a race and 
there are many such. A man of this type 
is proud of his yacht, jealous of her repu- 
tation, fond of the excitement of a keen 
brush, and in his desire to be in first at the 
finish he hires the best talent available and 
turns his craft over to the skipper for the 
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racing, although he may often handle her 
himself most of the time when cruising. 
Now and then he may try his hand in a 
race, if so his skipper is liable to have his 
feelings injured and may leave him. Even 
if the latter has no objections there is al- 
most sure to be trouble with the crew, who 
see their usual fat prize money fading 
away and are not to be consoled with the 
much smaller starting bonus; they be- 
come surly and demoralized and may weil 
lose the race for him through their reluc- 
tance to execute his commands promptly; 
they may be seen shaking their heads and 
whispering that the captain would never 
have done that, as they criticise every 
move that he makes. Even if he manages 
to pull out a victory, if it is by a smaller 
margin than usual the crew don’t like it, 
as there is nothing that pleases the average 
paid band more than a hollow and easy 
win, a really close and grueling race has 
no attractions for them. Often at the end 
of a losing race they give notice in a body 
and have to be humored and cajoled into 
a better frame of mind by the promise 
of higher pay and bigger bonuses. Such 
owners also could probably be brought 
around to barring professionals. 

The main opposition comes from those 
who go into yachting late in life, some for 
advertisement, some because it is the 
fashionable thing to do, and others who are 
just talked and persuaded into racing by 
their friends and clubmates. They may 
be ambitious to hold some high club office; 
they build a racing craft, enter her for every 
race that is open to her and shortly there 
is a new commodore. Then there is the 
America’s Cup bugaboo. If we debar 
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professional helmsmen in our ordinary re- 
gattas, where will the training come for the 
men who are to sail our boats in the con- 
tests for the “‘ blue ribbon ”’ of the yachting 
world? What is to hinder amateurs from 
sailing these races as well? The British 
would never agree to it. Very possibly, 
but are there not several amateurs who 
have succeeded in making it exceedingly 
interesting to say the least for these same 
skippers of international contest fame? 
Examine the records of the ‘‘seventies,”’ 
the ‘‘sixties,’’ the big schooners and all the 

other classes in which our big racing ama- 
teurs have been bold enough to sail their 
own boats and see if they have not captured 
their fair share of the prizes. They may 
at times have worked a little together 
against their professional opponents, and 
they may not all be in the same class with 
Charlie Barr, for geniuses are not born 
every day, but even so the latter has fre- 
quently had to look sharply to his laurels. 
Was not the Canada Cup a few years ago 
snatched at the last instant from recapture 
by an amateur? That the American rep- 
resentative would be at a disadvantage so 
far as handling was concerned is not to be 
believed if such men as Maxwell, Lippitt, 
or Hanan were at the wheel. Make ama- 
teur helmsmen compulsory, and in all 
probability several others would come to 
the fore given the ee that they 
would then have. Good sailing masters 
would still be in demand seat as good 
mates, topmen or quartermasters are now, 
but the owners would come nearer to 
being actually in command of their own. 
craft and our racing would be cleaner and 
healthier all the way through. 
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EITHER scientist nor sportsman has 
ever been able to understand much 
more of the marvelous quality of a bird 
dog’s nose than the fact that it is a sense so 
exquisite that it passes the wisdom of the 
best minds. We know something of the 
wonderful power and delicacy of this organ 
from actual demonstration, but how this 
sense can accomplish the things which it 
does, is one of the unsolved mysteries. 

The wonder is that a setter or pointer, 
galloping over a field at a pace of say ten 
miles an hour, can catch the scent of so 
small a bird as a quail, lying snugly in the 
thick grass at a distance of more than ten 
yards. But that is the simplest part of 
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the performance. The instant the dog’s 
nose feels the scent he determines several 
things of importance. First, he knows 
with the speed of a flash that the scent is 
that of a quail. Then he knows that it is 
the scent of a single bird instead of a 
covey. He must know, too, in order to be 
successful in his craft that it is the body 
scent instead of the foot scent. This 1s 
essential, for the high class setter or pointer 
stiffens instantly to a point when he feels 
the body scent of a game bird, whereas he 
does not stop or dwell on the foot scent. 
Of course, there may be a great variety of 
odors in the air when the dog stops to his 
point. There are odors from live and dying 











vegetation, odors from organic matter of 
many kinds. Scent of small birds which 
may be flitting about him. These with 
the body scent and the foot scent of the 
quail must make a great variety of scents 
that touch the dog’s nose. Yet out ot all 
these he must pick the body scent with the 
quickness of an electric spark and stcp like 
a flash to a stanch point. And there he 
will stand like a statue while the bird ‘lies 
still. Should the bird run, his nose tells 
him of the first move the bird makes. He 
breaks his point and _ stealthfully he 
‘draws’? after the running bird. When 
the bird stops, again he stiffens into a 
point, and this is broken once more if the 
bird moves. All the while the dog is per- 
haps ten or fifteen yards from the bird he 
cannot see. If the bird were in plain view 
all the time, the dog’s eyes could not keep 
his mind better informed of the bird’s 
movements than does his wonderful nose. 

Meanwhile there are other psychical 
forces that are busy in response to the 

varying degrees and different kinds of 
scents that touch the bird dog’s nose. His 
flexible emotions are moved to an expres- 
sion easily interpreted by the sportsman. 

Through the medium of his style when on 
game the bird dog expresses his feelings 
with great accuracy, so that the sportsman 
who is watching him may know just what 
is going on in his mind. It is the bird dog’s 
language. He is telling in his own clear 
way all that there is to tell about the kind 
of bird with which he is dealing and what 
the bird is doing. No one could express 
thoughts and feelings more clearly in words 
than the bird dog expresses his emotions 
through his style. 

When the bird dog crosses the trail of a 
running covey of birds, he will give expres- 
sion to his recognition of the foot scent by 
a quick wag of his tail, and may put ona 
general air of animation. But he will not 
stop to point if he is a high-class dog. In- 
stead he will whirl about and either ‘‘road”’ 
toward the birds cautiously or he will 
“‘quarter’’ up toward them until he feels 
the body scent, and he will go toward the 
birds instead of taking the back track. 

How does he know instantly he crosses 
the trail which is the heel and which is the 
toe of the trail? 

No man is wise enough to tell. 

We know that the wise setter or pointer 
will turn the right way, although the scent 
may come to him stronger from the back 
track than from the direction in which the 
birds went. It may happen that the 
birds went down wind; in such an event 
the scent would be blown in the dog’s face 
from the back track. Still he does not 
falter. He knows in some mysterious way 
the direction from which the birds came 
and the direction in which they went. 

The dog in roading the hot trail made by 
a covey of fifteen quails has comparatively 
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But 


easy work in good scenting weather. 
with his nose full of the foot scent he is still 
able to detect the body scent the instant 
he gets within proper distance of the birds. 
He knows when the birds are still and he 
indicates it by pointing. 

The wonder is not alone that the setter 


or pointer can do these things at all, but 
the more marvelous part of it is that he 
does them so quickly and accurately. 

How is the setter or pointer to teil with 
absolute certainty, as quick as the opera- 
tion of a thought the difference between 
the scent of a bird just killed and a live 
bird! 

The dog marks the fall of the bird when 
the sportsman’s gun cracks. To order he 
rushes for the bird. When he gets near the 
fallen bird his nose tells him its location. 
He does not stop to point as he would at 
the scent of a live bird, but marches 
straight to it without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

Had there been a live bird close to where 
the dead bird fell, he would have caught 
the scent of that and pointed. 

It might be supposed that the wounds 
on a freshly killed bird would serve to in- 
form the dog’s nose. But this is not so, 
for when a fallen bird is only wounded 
instead of killed the dog recognizes the 
fact from the scent and instead of going 
direct to the bird and picking it up, he 
pauses and by his style makes it known 
that the bird is only wounded. 

There is really very little difference be- 
tween the scent that comes directly off the 
body of a bird, and the scent left by a 
covey that has roosted in the thick grass 
and weeds over night. To the minds of 
all men it would appear that a covey of 
fifteen birds, huddled close together for a 
night would leave a strong body scent in 
their bed; so strong that the keenest dog 
could not detect the difference. But the 
wise setter or pointer with a discriminating 
nose does. He may pause at the roost that 
the covey has just left, but he will not make 
a stanch point. He will go on and find the 
birds before he does that. 

Of course there are many good setters 
and pointers which do not perform as 
accurately as is herein set forth. They lack 
both in power and in discriminating nose 
qualities, Then again there is a great dif- 
ference in the degree of judgment these dogs 
show, just as there is a difference in the 
speed and accuracy with which their in- 
stincts work. But the highly bred, highly 
developed wise setter or pointer has a 
knowledge of scents which passes our 
comprehension. We know the marvelous 
quality of the bird dog’s nose, because we 
have seen demonstrations of that quality, 
but we cannot bring ourselves to under 
stand this quality any more than we can 
conceive of a primitive atom or the bounds 
of space. 








A FEW “HITCHES” 


IN HORSE 


PACKING 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


THE MINER’S HITCH 


HIS hitch is very much on the same 

principle as hitches described in a pre- 
ceeding paper; but is valuable when you 
happen to be provided with only a short 
rope, or a cinch with two rings, instead of a 
ring and a hook. 

ake your rope—with the cinch un- 
attached—by the middle and throw it 
across the pack. Make a half hitch over 
either kyack. These half hitches, instead 
of running around the sides of the kyacks, 
as in the last hitch, should run around the 
top, bottom, and ends (see diagram). 
Thrust bight (6) through cinch ring, and 
end (a) through the bight. Do the same 
thing on the other side. Make fast end a 








The Miner’s Hitch. 





at c, and end d at e, cinching up strongly 
on the bights that come through the cinch 
rings. 

THE LONE PACKER HITCH 


This is a valuable hitch when the kyacks 
are heavy or knobby, because the last pull 
lifts them away from the horse’s sides. It 
requires at least forty feet of rope. I use 
it a great deal. 

Cinch up with the jam hitch as usual. 
Throw the end of the rope across the horse 
under the forward end of the kyack on the 
far side, beneath it and up over the rear 
end of the kyack. The rope in all other 
hitches binds against the bottom of the 
kyacks; but in this it should pass between 
the kyack and the horse’s side (Fig. 1). 
Now bring a bight in loose end 
(a) forward over rope (c), and 
thrust it through under rope 
(c) from front to back (Fig. 
2). Be sure to get this right. 
Hold bight (6) with left hand 
where it is, and with the other 
slide end a down along rope (c) 
until beneath the kyack (Fig. 
3). Seize rope at d and pull 
hard directly back; then pull 
cinchwise ona. The first pull 
tightens the pack; the second 
lifts the kyacks. Carry end (a) 
across the pack and repeat on 
the other side. Fasten finally 
anywhere on top. Fig. 4 shows 
one side completed, with ro 
thrown across ready for the 
other side Fig. 5 is a view 
from above of the hitch, com- 
pleted except for the fastening 
of end a. 


A MODIFICATION 


In case you have eggs or 
glassware to pack, spread your 
tarp on the horse twice as long 
as usual. Cinch up with the 
jam hitch, lay your eggs, etc., 
atop the rope; fold back the 
canvas to cover the whole, and 
then throw the ‘‘lone packer,”’ 
placing one rope each side the 
package (Figs. 6 and 7). 


THE SQUAW HITCH 


Often it may happen that 
you find yourself possessed of 
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Lone Packer Hitch. 


a rope and a horse, but nothing else. It is 
quite possible to pack your equipment with 
only these simple auxiliaries. 

Lay your tarp on the ground, fully spread. 
On half of it pack your effects, striving 
always to keep them as flat and smooth as 
possible. Fold the other haif of the can- 
vas to cover the pack. Lay this thick 
mattress-like affair across the horse’s bare 
back, and proceed to throw the squaw 
hitch, as follows: 

Throw a double bight across the top of 
the pack (Fig. 1). Pass end a under the 
horse and through loop c; and end b 
under the horse and through loop d. Take 
both a and 6 directly back under the horse 
again, in the opposite direction, of course, 








and pass both through 
loop e. Now cinch up on 
the two ends and fasten. 


SLING NO. I 


When you possess no 
kyack but have some 
sort of pack saddle, it 
is necessary to improvise a sling. 

Fasten the middle of your rope by means 
of two half hitches to the front of the pack 
saddle (Fig. 1). Throw the ends (0, bd), 
crossed as shown in Fig. 2. Place the box 
or sack in bight (a), passing the rope 
around the outside and the ends, as in 
Fig. 3. The end of the sack should be 
just even with the front of the pack saddle. 
If you bring it too far forward the front of 
the sling will sag. Pass the end (b) under- 
neath the sack or burden, across its middle, 
and over the top of the saddle. When 
the other side is similarly laden, the ends 
(b, b) may be tied together at the top; 
or if they are long enough, may be fastened 
at c (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 3. 


Squaw Hitch. 


SLING NO, 2 

Another sling is sometimes handy for 
long bundles, and is made as follows: 

Fasten the rope by the middle as ex- 
plained in the last. Fasten ends (b, b) to 
the rear horn or to each other (see diagram). 
Leave the bights of the rope (a, a) of suffi- 
cient length so they can be looped around 
the burden and over the horns. This sling 
is useful only on a regular pack saddle, 
while the other really does not need the 
rear pommel at all, as the rope can be 
crossed without it. 





Sling No. 1. 


THE SADDLE HITCH 


There remains only the possibility, or 
let us hope probability, that you may 
some day wish to pack a.deer on your 
riding saddle, or perhaps bring in a sack 
of grain or some such matter. 

Throw the rope across the seat of the 
saddle, leaving long ends on both sides. 
Lay your deer aboard, crosswise. Thrust 
a bight (a) of one end through your cinch 
ring, and pass the loop thus formed around 
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the deer’s neck (Fig. 1). Repeat on the 
other side, bringing the loop there about 
his haunch. Cinch up the two ends of the 
rope, and tie 
them on top. 
The great 
point in throw- 
ing any hitch 
is to keep the 
rope taut. To 
do this, pay no 
attention to 
your free end, 
but clamp 
down firmly the 
fast end with 
your left hand 
until the right 
has made the 
next turn. Re- 
member this: it 
is important. 
The least slip 
back of the 
slack you have 
gained is going to loosen that pack by ever 
so little; and then you can rely on the 
swing and knocks of the day’s journey to 
do the rest. The horse rubs under a limb 
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The Saddle Hitch 


or against a big rock; the loosened rope 
scrapes off the top of the pack; something 
flops or rattles or falls—immediately that 











cayuse arches his back, lowers his head, 
and begins to buck. It is marvelous to 
what height the bowed back will send 
small articles catapult-wise into the air. 
First go the tarpaulin and_ blankets; 
then the duffle bags; then one by one 
the contents of the alforjas; finally, after 
they have been sufficiently lightened, the 
alforjas themselves in an abandoned para- 
bola of debauched delight. In the mean- 
time that horse, and all the others, has 
been running frantically all over the rough 
mountains, through the rocks, ravines, 
brush and forest trees. You have ridden, 
recklessly trying to round them up, sweat- 
ing, swearing, praying to the Red Gods 
that none of those indispensable animals 
is going to get lame in this insane hippo- 
drome. Finally, between you, you have 
succeeded in collecting and tving to trees 
all the culprits. Then you have to trail 
inch by inch along the track of the cyclone, 
picking up from where they have fallen, 


BICKERING 


The Tie Hitch. 


AT THE 





rolled, or been trampled, the contents of 
that pack, down to the smallest. It will 
take you the rest of the day; and then 
you'll miss some. Oh, it pays to get your 
hitch on snug! 


THE TIE HITCH 


The hitches described are all I have ever 
had occasion to use, and will probably carry 
you through any emergencies that may be 
likely to arise, but perhaps many times dur- 
ing the day you are likely to want to stop 
the train for the purpose of some adjust- 
ments. Therefore you will attach your lead 
ropes in a manner easily to be thrown loose. 
Thrust the bight (a) of the lead rope be- 
neath any part of the pack rope (8, bd). 
Double back the bight (d) of the loose end 
(c) through the loop (a) thus formed. 
Tighten the knot by pulling tight on loop 
(d). A sharp pull on c will free the entire 
lead rope. 


DOG'S 


EXPENSE 


BY JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


HAT vicissitudes befall the Ameri- 

can Kennel Club are of concern to 
the amateur dog owner only when they 
threaten to affect the integrity and equity 
of the studbook of records; including 
under the head of records the rules which 
prescribe how the records are to be made 
and fixed. 

For all but a few sportsmen—maybe for 
all sportsmen—the A. K. C. is a registration 
office, having not a feather or a daub of 
paint more of dignity, not a pennyweight 
more of power. Its function is purely 





clerical; the tinge of the discretionary and 
judicial entering only with the occasional 
necessity of adjusting a rule to conditions. 

Not taking much notice of the A. K. C. 
as long as no serious question is raised 
about the validity of its clerical work as 





keeper of records, the world of sportsmen 
does not suspend operations when a mur- 
mur of internal dissension in the club 
begins to be heard. There is so much of 
internal disagreement and minatory revolt 
in all organizations that we can extract no 
pleasurable excitement from a plunge into 
the merits of the group quarrels of the 
A. K. C. members. We content ourselves 
with earnest hope and fervent prayer that 
no belligerent group will become ‘“‘secesh”’ 
enough to set up a competing studbook 
and complicate our registration of pedi- 
grees. A studbook is like a telephone sys- 
tem. There is no room for two; if one 
cannot be conducted properly in private 
hands the government ought to assume 
the function. 

It is a curiosity of history that the only 
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legitimate business of the A. K. C. was 
founded by the field trial men. The stud- 
book was started by them and the record 
of awards kept by them, with Dr. Rowe in 
charge, for some years. Dr. Rowe later 
transferred the records and duties to the 
A. K. C. I have understood that the act 
of transfer was gratuitous and voluntary on 
his part. In later years the club has be- 
come a thing wholly of bench shows, except 
as far as the registration of pedigrees is 
patronized by the general run of dog men. 
So it happens that the present quarrel is 
one exclusively of bench show fanciers. 

Nobody could get at all the causes of the 
war without long rumination over a se- 
quence of reminiscences. Of greater or 
less consequence, there have been antag- 
onisms and recriminations in the A. K. C. 
since it was established. Ins and outs 
have spit and spatted. The pending dis- 
turbance is partly a continuance of these 
ancient feuds. 

For sportsmen, disapproval of the general 
course of the club has been on two grounds: 
First, the registration of pedigrees is so 
loosely guarded that anybody who can tell 
a lie can fake a pedigree and at a cost of 
one small dollar purchase official approval 
and permanent place in the canine book of 
reference. Of course, the whole system is 
tainted and distrusted. There is no reason 
to suppose that the greater mass of regis- 
trations is inaccurate. Not at all. But 
when you look at a record ten years old, 
you cannot avoid a suspicion that it may 
easily be wrong at some point. The other 
fault is that the demeanor of the officials 
has been patronizing, paternal, petulant, 
pompous, and curt; a weakness which 
would not need to irritate outsiders who 
have business with the office if it were not 
for the lack of intelligence and the narrow 
information which almost inevitably ac- 
company demeanor of that style in an 
walk of life. A man who knows it all 
cannot learn much. Give him a little time 
in a position of authority, and he will 
surely become a detriment and an impedi- 
ment. 

The present attack on the A. K. C. pro- 
ceeds on the allegation that a change from 
an association to a corporation was effected 
by secret methods; that by the same 

‘star chamber”’ course the directors, some 
to serve for several years, were elected, so 
that for a long period power is insured to 
the faction in control; that by the consti- 
tution this power is so centralized that the 
various subordinate clubs and associate 
members have little to say; that the legal 
steps of incorporation or transfer were 
defective—a question for the courts. 

To be entirely just, I do not see a 
deal of force in these complaints. 


reat 
t is 


probable that the incorporation was neces- 
sary in order to conduct business strictly 
and to assure equitable management of the 
funds of the club, now amounting to the 
respectable sum of $20,000. 


Any man 
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who has had experience with corporations 
affecting scattered interests knows that 
efficiency can scarcely be accomplished 
without tolerably close centralization. 
Lodging power and money in one or a few 
hands has its abuses, but spreading respon- 
sibility too widely means a certainty of 
clumsy, dilatory operation. I have been 
called upon frequently to draft constitu- 
tions and by-laws for corporations and 
societies. In recent years I have invari- 
ably endeavored to concentrate authority 
and action in the fewest hands the situa- 
tion would permit. The A. K. C. represents 
over a hundred show and specialty clubs 
and over five hundred associate members, 
distributed over the whole country. Few 
clubs or associate members care anything 
about the club beyond a desire that the 
dog fancy be adequately supervised. They 
will not spend the money or take the ime 
to see that representatives travel to New 
York for meetings. If the club had to 
wait for full and enthusiastic representa- 
tion whenever a decision was to be made 
or an action performed, it would be a lame 
and weak affair. 

As to secret methods, there seems to be 
no doubt that sufficient notice was given 
to all parties concerned, and that the pro- 
cedure was in order. No more could be 
asked. The insiders might, with brotherly 
solicitude, have taken more trouble to 
gather in all doubting and troubled spirits, 
but that possible fraternal hustling does 
not come under the head of legal obligation. 
Nor is it a prevalent practice of business to 
go out of your way to put your enemies on 
a board of directors. 

It is reported that the administration 
purposes to devote the $20,000 reserve to 
fitting up club rooms. The kickers dppose 
this innovation, alleging that such quarters 
would be useful only to the few who live in 
or near New York. They advocate a dis- 
tribution of the money, or part of it, in 
special prizes at bench shows, for the en- 
couragement of efforts in breeding and 
exhibiting. Here the opposition is clearly 
right. As trustee of wor contributed by 
dog owners, the A. K. C. has no moral or 
legal right to spend the. money except for 
the benefit of dog interests. A suite of 
club rooms is not a necessary adjunct of a 
studbook business. Meetings to pass upcn 
other matters are not frequent, and can be 
held in any one of a hundred places, if the 
record offices are too narrow. he ac- 
cumulated reserve cf $20,000 belongs to 
the club, to be sure, but not to the small 
minority of members in the New York 
neighborhood. If it is necessary to hold 
the surplus against future lean years, all 
right. Future years are more likely to be 
fat than lean, however, and wisdom would 
suggest that the club should take up the 
matters of improving the system of regis- 
tration, supervising the practical conduct 
of bench shows, and offering prizes for the 
development of desirable quahiles in dogs; 














not to stretch out the list of useful possi- 
bilities. 

To illustrate the utility of progress in the 
supervision of bench shows—what does 
the A. K. C. know about the operations of 
a show a hundred miles from the Atlantic 
coast? Nothing, unless some technical 
rule is obviously violated or a formal com- 
plaint is filed. It takes only a slight 
knowledge of shows to teach a novice that 
improper practices are easy. Perhaps the 
limitations of the A. K. C. do not permit 
the sending of an official representative 
of the club to every show, but it would be 
in the line of improvement. Questions 
constantly arise which could be best settled 
on the ground by an officer of the club, 
with a right of appeal. 

Has not the time about arrived when the 
club might have some authority over the 
qualifications of judges? This is delicate, 
if not dangerous, ground, and the local 
rights of shows bristle up when the sugges- 
tion is proposed. Still, it is worth while to 
consider whether an effort should not be 
made to insist upon qualified judges. 
What is an award unless made by a com- 
petent man? It is a deceit. The club 
can now disqualify a judge for fraud, but 
it is helpless before incompetence. Few 
of us would object to the assumption of a 
little centralization of power in this direc- 
tion, 
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At the minimum, if the club receives 
more money than it spends, or has more 
than it needs, there should be an im- 
provement in the strictness of register- 
ing pedigrees, which means a rejection of 
applications not accompanied by definite 
evidence. The studbook would be smaller 
and the fees less. The surplus would cease 
to provoke quarrels, as snakes ceased to 
trouble Ireland, and breeders would value 
the studbook more highly. 

To the honor of the club, there is no 
allegation from any source against its 
honesty or against its fairness of dealing 
on the whole. It is rather too circum- 
scribed in its geographical sympathies; it 
is pedantic in minutize a a failure in 
many larger duties; it revolves at its 
meetings in a small circle of talk; it is not 
progressive and shows only faint traces of 
consciousness that the world moves. 
These are the worst of its offenses. And 
we who find occupation or amusement in 
dogs will not join a club conspiracy or 
revolt as long as the clerical work of keep- 
ing the studbook and other records is de- 
cently performed; for in other hands our 
last state might be worse than the first. 
We might be pleased if it would wake 
up and listen with profit to the chorus of 
this age of effective methods. Perhaps it 
will; especially after an official funeral or 
two. 





PREPARING THE AUTUMN HOME 
GARDEN 


BY EBEN. E. REXFORD 


SOME SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


HILE the weather remains warm 

and pleasant we are likely to not 
give much consideration to the change 
now not very far off. Quite frequent] 
winter comes upon us suddenly and finds 
us unprepared for it. Then we set about 
making up for our neglect, and find that 
we have a good deal of work to do under 
disadvantages which prevent us from doing 
justice to what we undertake. Work done 
with cold fingers is pretty sure to be poor 
work, 

Set about doing whatever is necessary 
now 

Look the place over carefully, and plan 
the fall campaign. 

See that the stables are made snug and 
warm. Sheathing paper doesn’t cost much, 
but the liberal use of it adds much to the 
comfort of horses and cows. 


Put the hen houses in the best possible 
condition to protect their occupants against 
the cold of the coming winter, remembering 
that much of the poultry man’s success 
depends upon comfortable quarters for his 
fowls. One of our most successful poulter- 
ers recently said to me that warm houses 
for hens meant a third less feed and half 
as many more eggs. He had been talking 
about the ordinary hen-house, with its 
cracks and general discomfort. If his 
opinion was the correct one, it certainly 
pays to put such houses in the best possible 
condition. There’s money in it. 

The painting that was neglected in spring 
can be done to advantage now, while the 
weather is mild and of just the right kind 
to facilitate slow, perfect drying. Perhaps 
few of the readers of this department have 
ever thought of a coat of paint as a fuel- 
saver, but it will be found that fall paint- 
ing closes many of the cracks and crevices 








of a building, and keeps out a great deal 
of cold. 

If wood is used in the kitchen, or for 
heating purposes, arrange for a supply at 
once, and see that it goes under shelter 
before the fall rains can get at it. One of 
the greatest nuisances I know of is that 
of having wet wood to use. It is a source 
of great wastefulness, because one has to 
force the fire in the effort to overcome the 
effect of moisture, in order to secure the 
necessary amount of heat. 

If coal is used for fuel, see that the bins 
are substantially built, and in good condi- 
tion before they are filled. It is much 
easier to repair an old bin before the 
winter’s supply of coal is put in than after 
it has given way to the pressure to which 
it is subjected. 

If any changes are to be made about the 
house or barn have them done at once. It 
is economy to have work of this kind done 
when it can be done well, and without dis- 
comfort to the doer. 

Look over the grounds about the country 
home and decide where improvements can 
be made. Improvements are always in 
order. Indeed, one of the attractions of a 
country home is the change which can be 
made from season to season in and about 
it. With such a home, it is always evolu- 
tion. We never get to the end of the 
work, That is what makes it so delightful. 

A great deal of garden work that is 
usually left for spring can be done now. 
Shrubs can be transplanted with safety as 
soon as they have ripened the growth of 
the season. Perennials can be separated 
and reset. Old plants will be greatly 
benefited by division of the roots and re- 
planting them in a new location, in a well- 
enriched soil. Save only the strong and 
healthy parts of each plant. To set out 
weak and diseased roots is simply a per- 
petuation of unhealthy conditions in the 
garden. 

Seedling perennials can be removed now 
to the places where they are to bloom next 
year. Many of these will give better satis- 
faction than older plants. 

The trees about the house can be pruned 
to better advantage now than in spring, 
because, not having shed their leaves, you 
get a better idea of what to leave and what 
to remove than it is possible to have when 
their branches are bare. 

BULBS FOR THE 


HOME GARDEN 


It is often a cause of wonder to me that 
flower-loving persons fail to beautify the 
home grounds with a collection of bulbs. 
We have no plants easier to grow, if those 
who attempt their cultivation are willing 
to read up on their habits and requirements, 
and give them good soil and proper atten- 
tion at planting time. They have the 
merit of being hardy at the extreme north. 
They begin to bloom about as soon as the 
snow melts, and from that time to the 
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coming of the earliest border flowers they 
make the garden gay with their brilliant 
and richly diversified colors. By their use 
we can add nearly two months to the 
flowering season. 

The catalogues of the florists describe 
many kinds which the amateur gardener 
will do well to let alone. Some of them 
are too tender for our northern climate. 
Some are difficult to grow well. Others are 
not very satisfactory when well grown. I 
would advise confining one’s selection—for 
two or three years, at least—to such old 
stand-bys, as the hyacinth, tulip, narcissus, 
crocus and snowdrop. These are the kinds 
to depend on. And so wide is the variety 
,they afford that great quantities of them 
can be used without producing any mo- 
notony of effect. 


LOCATION 


In selecting a location for a bulb bed, 
choose one having good natural drainage, 
if possible. If not well drained, naturally, 
it can be put into proper condition by 
excavating the ground to the depth of a 
foot and a half, and putting in five or 
six inches of coarse material that will not 
readily decay, like old mortar, brick, broken 
pottery, or good-sized gravel. When the 
soil is returned to the bed it will give you 
a rounded-up surface from which rain and 
water from melting snows will run off 
readily, and be much more satisfactory 
than a level one. The soil should be 
worked over with hoe and rake until it is 
thoroughly pulverized. Bulbs will not do 
well in lumpy, rough ground. 


MANURING 


A.dd liberally from the black, well-rotted 
soil of the cow-yard, if possible to obtain it. 
This is the ideal fertilizer for all kinds of 
bulbs. Use about one part manure to 
three parts soil. If not obtainable, sub- 
stitute fine bonemeal in the proportion of a 
pound to each square yard of surface. 
You cannot grow bulbs well in a soil of 
only ordinary richness. Trué, they will 
grow there, but they will not have the fine, 
large flowers which always result from the 
liberal use of rich food. Whatever fertil- 
izer is used should be thoroughly mixed 
with the native soil while it is undergoing 
the process of pulverization. 

If the native soil is rather stiff and 
heavy, it is a most excellent plan to mix 
with it enough coarse sand to make it more 
like garden loam. Bulbs are easily injured 
if an undue amount of moisture is retained 
about their roots, either from lack of 
drainage or too great solidity of soil. 

Never use fresh manure. 


PLANTING 


Set the larger bulbs about five inches 
below the surface, and the same distance 
apart. 


The smaller ones should be planted 




















three inches: deep, and are most effective if 
set thickly. Scatter them about the edges 
of the lawn, near the paths, in little groups 
and masses, being careful to avoid all 
- formality in planting them. Aim to imi- 
tate Nature’s methods, which are never 
along straight lines, or with regular dis- 
tances between. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT ARRANGEMENT 


Bulbs are always most effective when 
those of each color are planted by them- 
selves. When ‘‘mixed,” there is quite 
likely to be too great a jumble of colors to 
be pleasing, and in most instances there 
will be a sad lack of color-harmony. It is 
a mistake'to think that all there is necessary 
to do is to keep the tulips separate from 
the hyacinths, and to give the daffodils a 
place by themselves. Color must come in 
for consideration quite as much as the 
habit of the plant. If we put red and 
blue and pink hyacinths together we get a 
sort of ‘‘calico”’ effect which makes the 
mixture almost painful to the eye sensitive 
to color-discords. If we keep the various 
colors by themselves, or separate them 
with masses of white, we avoid this mistake. 

It is an excellent plan to have groups of 
bulbs planted here and there among the 
border plants, to give brightness to all 
parts of the grounds in early spring. Do 
not be content with putting three or four 
inaplace. Set out at least a dozen in each 
group—two or three dozen would be better 
—and thus secure a greater mass of color 
than it is possible to obtain from a few 
plants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 


This plant, while not a bulb, is generally 
classed in with the real bulbs because of 
its early flowering habit. It deserves a 
place in every garden. It is exquisitely 
beautiful, delightfully fragrant, and a 
wonderfully free bloomer, and it is also 
very hardy. For cutting, it is invaluable. 
A partially shaded location suits this plant 
better than a sunny one, therefore it is well 
adapted to northern exposures. Set the 
pips or roots about six inches apart. In 
one season they will have run together, and 
your bed will be a mass of rich foliage out 
of which the flower stalks will lift them- 
selves, crowned with spikes of pure white 
flowers, in May, in great profusion. 

I want to close this talk about bulbs by 
saying that by an expenditure of a few 
dollars in the kinds I have advised, one can 
do more to make the country home attrac- 
tive than in any other way I know of. I 
would earnestly urge every owner of such 
a home to invest something in this class of 
plants this fall. 


To QuEsTION-ASKERS-~ 
This cannot be done, because the magazine is made 


I receive a good many questions which I am requested ‘ 
up nearly two months ahead of its date of issue. 
diate reply is required, it will be necessary to inclose a stamped and self-addresssed envelope. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. F. A.—Not knowing the particular 
treatment given your jonquils, I am unable 
to diagnose the cause of trouble. I am 
inclined to think, however, from what you 
say about heavy manuring, that you were 
too kind to them, and gave so much rich 
food that the plants were forced into a 
production of leaves, and probably new 
bulbs, rather than of flowers. Do not 
manure them again this season, and per- 
haps you will get more flowers next. Keep 
runners pinched off violets from which you 
want blossoms. Apply to any of the 
florists whose advertisement you find in 
this magazine, for a free catalogue of bulbs. 
In it you will find full descriptions of the 

various colors, and you will be able to 
select just the colors you desire. If you 
read over the directions given about bulb 
planting, you will find your other questions 
fully answered therein. 

Mrs. W. H. K.—Plant your bulbs in 
September, if possible. Early planting 
enables them to make strong root-growth 
before the close of the season. Upon the 
satisfactory completion of this process de- 
pends next spring’s crop of flowers. I am 
aware that some persons advise planting 
bulbs any time during the fall, even up to 
the setting in of cold weather. but late 
planting is a mistake, because the bulbs 
put into the ground late in the season will 
have only partially completed the develop- 
ment of roots by the time winter is upon us, 
and they will be obliged to suspend opera- 
tions until spring comes. Then the in- 
stincts of the plants will urge them to the 
production of flowers, while, at the same 
time, root-development will be resumed, 
the work of the last season being taken up 
where it was left off when winter put an 
end to it. The plants are not strong 
enough to do both kinds of work simultane- 
ously, consequently they will be greatly 
overtaxed in their efforts to do so, and the 
result will be that you will get but few 
flowers from them, and these will be in- 
ferior ones. The vitality of the bulb will 
be so lowered that it will seldom recover 
fully from the extra demand made upon it. 
If I could not get my bulbs into the ground 
by the middle of October, I would not 
plant any. A month earlier is the proper 
time in which to do this work. 

The information given in the above 
“answer” should have been incorporated 
in the article on the planting of bulbs, in 
order to make it complete in itself, but, as 
the question had been asked and must be 
answered, it was thought best to give it 
here, and those who are interested in the 
subject can consider it as a sort of P. S. to 
the article. 

‘to answer in the next uumber.”’ 
lf an imme- 





DETERMINING YOUR HORSE'S 
ACTION 


BY FRANCIS M. WARE 


OOD action is conceded by every horse- 
man to be the most desirable attri- 
bute of any horse for any purpose from 
racing to draft work, and it is an astonish- 
ing matter that so very little attention is 
paid to its different varieties; to the pro- 
portions and relative harmony of certain 
anatomical details which aid or mar its 
development; to the artificial measures 
which may be used to increase or diminish 
it, to correct it and to level it at both ends. 
As we find our horses so do we generally 
leave them, both in the associations of the 
trotting track and the show arena; not 
only do we neglect the methods and means 
of controling action, but we hold hazy 
ideas as to what “action for purpose’ 
really is; or slavishly adopt the decrees of 
fashion in this connection without taking 
the trouble to think out the question for 
ourselves, and for our horses’ good. Ac- 
tion varies widely, and it should not be 
enough for us that our animal “‘ goes clear,”’ 
and neither brushes, overreaches, ‘‘scalps,’’ 
nor ‘‘wings,’’ nor ‘‘dishes,”’ but his style of 
progression should be such as is appropriate 
tor him most easily and properly to per- 
form the tasks at which we use him; thus 
the hack or hunter can have few worse fail- 
ings than “‘harnessy’’ action, and vice 
versa, the steady rather low swing of the 
saddle horse and thoroughbred has no 
harmonious place in carriage connection. 
All our American-bred horses err upon 
the side of too much rather than too little 
play of knee and hock, and this is not un- 
usually true also of even our race horses; 
for we have seen, and have to-day, many 
animals which clamber and sprawl about 
both at slow and fast paces, and many who 
might be wonders but for the fatal lack of 
harmony in make-up which, at the crucial 
moment, causes some anatomical cog to 
slip or to hang, thus unbalancing the whole 
racing machine, and reducing a might-be- 
stake horse to the level of an indifferent 
selling-plater. 

Nothing can be more true than the 
racing axiom “It is action that carries 
weight,” and precisely the same thing 
is true of saddle horses and hunters—and 
in harness it is, within certain limits, action 
that pulls weight as well. Did we but 
bear this more usually in mind, we should 
never invest in the hulking brutes with 
which our welter-weights nowadays fill 
their stalls—great helpless camels whose 
own avoirdupois is, for the most part, an 
insupportable burden to them once fatigue 


supervenes, while even as their very huge- 
ness is a guarantee of a dash (or a copious 
infusion) of the coldest blood from some 
source, so is it an evidence of ‘“‘drafty”’ 
angles to shoulders and pasterns, and of 
defective articulation—for the purpose to 
which we foolishly essay to adapt them. 
It is action that enables a horse to lug 
big weight; to still keep galloping or 
trotting smoothly on when he is beat; that 
insures the fact of his still holding the 
frictionless rhythm of his stride which, 
however exhaustion may slacken the speed, 
still retains the cadence and the balance 
without rock, or roll, or pitch, or stumble, 
or mistake at fence or gripe. Action takes 
the place of courage in the horse more often 
than we are willing to concede, and the very 
game horse will generally upon observation, 
be found to be blessed with an especially 
effortless and frictionless way of going—if 
not at all paces, at least at that one which 
he employs in his greatest effort. Thus 
many notoriously bad walkers, are perfect 
in trot or canter; many a grand race horse 
only at his top rate shows his physical bal- 
ance; not a few of our high-steppers are 
slovens at the walk, and amble, and rack 
until squared away at ten miles the hour. 
Were we to see one of the old-fashioned 
fast trotters—those of thirty years and 
more ago—laboring about the track to-day 
we should marvel not only that an animal 
with such extraordinary action could go 
fast enough to win money, but that our 
progenitors could have seen anything 
graceful or practical in such a sprawling, 
spraddling brute. Those old Hamble- 
tonians, both genuine and ‘“‘said-to-be”’ 
went as wide as a road behind——outside and 
beyond their fore feet, and their front ac- 
tion came nearly all from the shoulder with 
a nearly straight knee; in fact, it was 
‘shoulder and stifle” action then as against 
“knee and hock” action nowadays—even 
though an occasional brilliant exponent 
like for instance, Goldsmith Maid, Judge 
Fullerton and Camors did “swipe the 
trotting eye,” by proving what a ‘“‘line 
trotter’’ could do—a line trotter having 
such a quick recovery, and such perfection 
of action and balance that the fore feet are 
up and away before the hind feet can reach 
them, so that instead of passing the hind 
feet outside of them in front the legs move 
in line. Rapid-gaited horses practically 
all use this style of locomotion—one that 
‘“‘dwells’’ or is a very long strider will still 
be found passing outside, but it is seldom 
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that his rate of speed is very great. An 
instantaneous photograph of a field of 
modern fast trotters (or pacers) at full 
speed betrays the fact that one and all are 
going marvelously high, with well-bent 
hocks and knees—action which would 
seem to adorn any high-stepper in the 
show ring—and that in addition there is a 
marvelous play of shoulders in front and of 
stifles behind such as is the characteristic 
of no other horse and no other action known 
to man—the exclusive inheritance and in- 
delible birthmark of the American trotting- 
bred horse and an attribute as unique as 
it is invaluable, as unmistakable as it is 
precious, as genuinely useful and neces- 
sary as it is brilliant; nor should we forget 
that this action has perfected itself not 
through our efforts to develop it, but in spite 
of the most determined and intelligent 
attempts to prevent it, for the old-fashioned 
trainer was all for the daisy-cutting, wide- 
going, hard-pulling animal, and did every- 
thing in his power, assisted by the breeders 
of the country, to develop that style of 
going. 

Naturally an animal possessed of speed 
(to greater or less extent) can develop ac- 
tion to which the creature of an eight- 
mile-an-hour limit cannot approach. Water 
dammed must rise—speed restrained must 
exhaust energy in some way—“‘ if hecan’t go 
on he must go up’’—he is jogging when his 
rivals are at full speed—so up, up, he goes, 
assisted by check, bit, shoes and balance 
to scientifically assist, to an altitude and 
with a brilliancy possible to no other horse, 
It is right here that the hackney, the 
French coacher and all other breeds suc- 
cumb to our native trotting-bred horse, 
nor does their bulk and ‘‘harnessy’’ outline 
compensate us for the agility, gracefulness, 
and pace of our product, accompanied as 
it is by a size sufficient to handle easily the 
vehicles successfully miniatured to meet 
its chief—almost single—short-coming—if 
it indeed be such. 

It is the commonest of errors to mistake 
stifle action for hock action in the heavy 
harness horse. 

A horse which really does sharply flex his 
hocks is found usually to have a powerful 
loin—lacking this, frequently the stifles will 
do most of the work properly falling to the 
duty of the hocks, and as a general thing 
performed by them if the stress of collection 
is not too severe. This, where it is also 
enforced by high checking and by severely 
sharp bitting, puts so severe a strain upon 
the hocks and the loin, that any latent 
weakness is quickly developed. We every 
day see horses so severely checked and 
thence cramped over the loins that they 
cannot ‘‘use their hocks’’ properly at all. 
Too short-coupled an animal will be want- 
ing in liberty about the stifles and we have 
fallen into the error through a mistaken 
craze for short backs and of buying horses 
so absurdly jammed together in many 
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cases that they cannot ‘‘use themselves” 
properly at any pace—nor can we allege 
any reason for this unreasonable fad, save 
the fact that Leach painted and Sturgess 
drew horses in such shapes. 

Every horse’s action may be improved, 
and the methods are many. Once you 
find the proper balance, no horse need 
overreach, ‘‘scalp’’ or interfere, although 
many fast horses will fear these effects, and 
never go steadily to their speed unless 
thoroughly protected by boots to give 
them confidence. All these faults could 
be corrected in colthood would we but take 
the trouble monthly to balance feet and 
joints, and keep all growing true and 
smooth. Hardly any colt is born with 
defective action—his ‘“‘care(?)taker’’ is 
responsible for it all, and shame it is that 
such is the case. Balance in after life 
comes from the ingenuity of the black- 
smith, raising and lowering the head, 
lengthening and shortening the toes, proper 
booting, and suitable weight to pull—for 
many a ‘‘rough-gaited’’’ subject will go as 
level as a table once he can get his shoulders 
against something just to steady him a 
little, and to let him get his hocks under him, 
and his balance true. No horse that pulls 
is really balanced—the animal that is so 
cannot pull—otherwise he must do so to 
get his balance. Many a horse pulls in 
harness that does not under saddle and 
vice versa, the reason being obvious. The 
destructive long toes which are to-day 
ruining thousands of horses, and which 
have nearly destroyed our eye for true 
proportion in the feet, are nothing but a 
lazy man’s contrivance to ‘‘square away,” 
some misshapen brute which could not get 
his balance by normal means, and was so 
mixed-gaited that he would yield to noth- 
ing else. Naturally such toes make the 
horse ‘‘go higher,’’ because he ‘breaks 
over’”’ at such a distance from the true 
center of gravity of the member, and is 
always walking up stairs, and standing up 
hill because of the shape into which his 
oo feet have been trained. Almost any 
norse which flexes his hocks sharply but 
does not step high in front may be made to 
do so if he is properly elevated in front, 
lightened in hand, and sharply collected. 
Most animals so gaited are also low- 
headed and inclined to bear on the hand to 
get their balance. While each may learn 
to go high in front, those with excessive 
knee action, and but little play of hocks 
can rarely be improved to any extent. 
Many mixed-gaited horses learn to go ex- 
tremely high with proper weighting, bal- 
ancing, and the long toes, and it would 
amaze any one could he take all our show 
winners of the past fifteen years, strip 
their feet, and reduce these members to 
normal proportions to find that two- 
thirds of the lot would move off in hand, at 
anything froth a square pace to a single-foot 
or a hand-canter! 
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We have become hysterical over this 
matter of action—high action—in every 
sort of horse, and the shows and their 
judicial boards have it all to answer for. 
We have passed all bounds of reason in our 
requirements, and the sort of locomotion 
which draws the admiration of the officials 
aid the plaudits of the public is not the 
natural, true, all-round, straight ‘‘ out-and- 
on’’ movement which is really the genuine- 
ly important attribute of any horse, but the 
most climbing, sprawling contortions to 
which a heavily- weighted, and cruelly- 
checked animal can be whipped, jerked, 
snatched, and frightened—tlet him “‘ wing,” 
‘dish,’ overreach, hop, -hitch, straddle, 
and ‘‘dogtrot’’ as he will—‘‘Hurrah! see 
im go! A wonder!’’—when, left to him- 
elf, he will stumble over a cigarette butt, 
ind has no more action than a saw-horse! 
“he pity of it! 

The same sort of misconception extends 
tself to saddle horses—every one of them 
aust step about with action enough for 
any sane man’s harness use, and far more 
than makes, in many cases, for a really 
comfortable ride, and is it not a fact that 
we have been riding so many of these 
‘*harness”’ horses that we have almost if 
not quite forgotten the ride that a first- 
class hack gives one and eulogize the 
least uncomfortable of the bunch for that 
reason? True the market—our market— 
calls for a ride and drive horse more than 
for a saddle horse which is such only; but 
this is not as generally the case as it has 
been, although the riding public have grown 
so used to these rough-going harness (?) 
horses that they really forget to differ- 
entiate, but ask for and accept the latter 
type as a saddle horse when he really is not 
such at all, either by inheritance, breeding, 
or training. 

A real saddle horse is as ‘‘saddley’’ in 
appearance as the other type is “‘har- 
nessy,’’ and the difference extends to every 
joint and sinew of his body, and the way 
he ‘“‘wears himself’’—the difference is 
unmistakeable, legs, body, head, neck, 
carriage, movement and all—one is one 
type, the other the other, but the difficulty 
is to get the public or the judges to keep 
them apart. For this reason it has always 
seemed that no class in a show should be 
allowed to move until the officials have 
lined them up, and looked them over for 
type—“ gating’”’ forthwith and without see- 
ing them go every entry which does not 
come up to the requirements of type—for 
purpose. We don’t want to know what 
some sensational-moving brute can do 
which is not the type at all for the job, nor 
finished up as such a horse should be, and 
this neglect has caused the downfall of 
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more judges in the public estimation than 
any other thing that can be named—for 
the sensational always catches the crowd, 
and if he gets nothing the judge’s “‘lights 
are out,’’ whether he deserves the ribbon 
or not. 

We see runabout horses filling the 
wagon and the driver's face, clothes, 
and so forth, with sand and tanbark if 
they go off of a walk, yet winning per- 
petually as suitable to be driven before that 
vehicle; we find pairs of victoria horses 
not only plastering the servants with dirt 
at an eight-mile-an-hour gait, but hurling 
the filth clear over their heads on to the 
seat and floor of the carriage where pre- 
sumably their elaborately-gowned owner 
would sit on her way to receptions, etc.— 
yet such animals win for years for such 
purposes. Meanwhile the true, all-round 
goer is overlooked in every connection, and 
the hysterical has become accepted as the 
natural, while genuine good conformation 
is also disregarded, if only a horse can 
“step and go.” 

Nothing is more certain than that 
every horse will lose excessive action if you 
really use him—either that or go lame in 
addition because of the concussion and the 
unnatural feet and weight he must carry 
about with him. No such horse can be 
driven any distance without pitiful dis- 
tress, and possibly severe strain, and once 
he is tired, he rolls, hitches, and over- 
reaches so that your drive is a torture. 
The same thing is as annoyingly true of 
two-thirds of these ‘‘harnessy’’ saddle 
horses—when tired (and that is very soon), 
they roll their shoulders, sprawl about, 
canter high, hop, and hitch, and are gener- 
ally so little like a saddle hack that 
one’s annoyance is at fever-heat—nor di- 
minished by thought of the stiff price 
which the hapless misplaced brute cost. 
Such a horse cannot ever walk as a hack 
should when fresh, and when he is tired 
by his trip around the reservoir of about 
four miles he rolls his rider about like 
one of those dromedaries in the circus 
parade—and is generally about as fit for 
saddle work. We have in the sgddle-bred 
western horse, in the best grade of broncho, 
and in many of the quarter-bred thorough- 
breds some of the best hacks in the world, 
durable and delightful, but they would, 
while peerless under saddle, never take 
any rank in our show rings, for while they 
have perfect saddle action, they have not 
the sort the market and the judges call 
for—and that is one reason why you don’t 
see our winning saddle horses more fre- 
quently used as such—they give you the 
worst of rides, and are hacks in name and 
official estimation only! 




















